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R. Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, from 


whoſe works I have ſelefted and 
tranſlated this volume, is not of the Clerical 
profeſſion, but is a gentleman of independant 
fortune. He is held in the higheſt eſteem, in 
the literary world, as a metapbyſician, philgſo- 
pher, and explorer of nature. His deep views, 
and the lights he has thrown on various ſubjetts, 
give him an undoubted claim to the reputation 
he enjoys (a). 
. The 


(a) A complete and new. edition of Mr. Bonnet's 
works was publiſhed in 1779, at Neufchatel, in 10 vols. 
4to. and 18 vols. 8vo.— The contents of the Byo. edition 
are as follows : 


Treatiſe of Inſetology - =- - 1 vol. 
Various Obſervations on Inſects - 1 
Memoirs of Natural Hiſtory - <- 1 


A 2 Inquiries 
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The preſent work repreſents Chrijtanity in a 
philoſapbical point bf view, which cannot but 
deeply impreſs every mind diſpoſed to medita- 
tion. 

In this ſceptical and paradoxical age ; ; an 
oftentatious diſplay of erudition—every allur- 
ing and faſcinating grace of flyle—every ſpe- 
cious argument, calculated to miſguide the un- 
wary—have been employed to under mine our holy 
religiom. It muſt therefore be a ſource of in- 
finite ſatigfaction, to thoſe who ſincerely ſearch 
after truth, to fee the man of genius, the man 
F learning and deep refloction, ſtand forth to 


Inquiries concerning the uſe of Leaves 
Conſiderations on Organized Bodies 
Contemplations of Nature 
Writings on Natural Hiſtory = - - 
Letters on various Subjects of Natural 

Hiſtory = = i 
Analytical Eſſay on the Fecultcs of the 

Soul — — — — — 2 
Eſſay On Pſychology | 81:32. 6-3 
Philoſophical Palingeneſis 2 
Miſcellaneous - i n 53 
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combat and repel thoſe ungenerous attacks on 
the happineſs of” ſociety in general, and of every 
individual impreſſed with the ſublime doctrine 
and comfortable truths contained in Divine 
revelation. 

A reſpetable Prelate of our church (6) 
firſt traced out to me (by the moſt weighty ar- 
guments, and in the moſt perſuaſive language) 
the road which leads to truth. A ſerious and 
chſe peruſal of the following Inquiries, confirmed 
my belief in Chriſtianity ; and it will afford me 
the moſt heart-felt pleaſure, if others ſhould do- 
rive the ſame advantage from them. 

A tranſlation of this nature was no eaſy taſt 
to me; and, I fear, frequent Galliciſms, and 
maccuracies of ſtyle, will occur. My chief en- 
deavours were to adhere ric to the text (c), 


except 


() The Biſhop of Cheſter.—A ſermon of his, which 
I accidentally heard at Bath, and afterwards the peruſal 
of his printed diſcourſes, produced the effect above 
mentioned. 

(c) The volume which J preſent to the an was 
detached from the Philoſ. Palingeneſis, and printed ſepa- 
rately, in 1770.,—In the laſt edition of Mr. Bonnet's 
Works, the Inquiri ies into Chriftianity are contained in his 


A 3 Philoſ. 
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except in thoſe particular inſtances where I 
have apologized, and aſſigned my reaſons for 
deviating from it. 


Philoſ. Palingeneſis, and form the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
21ſt Parts; to theſe I have added a part of the 17th, 
which Mr. B. has intitled Introduction to the Inquiries. 
The preface was in the firſt edition, 1770, and has been 
ſuppreſled in the laſt complete edition. 


BATH, 1797. 
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T was one great object of my 

attention, in theſe Inquiries, 
not to admit as eſſential, whatever 
might be reaſonably objected to in 
ſound philoſophy. I therefore ſet 
out from thoſe facts alone which 
are the beſt atteſted, and from theſe 
I have only drawn the moſt di- 
rect and immediate concluſions. I 
have not ſpoken of demonſtration, 
but of probability only. I have 
not ſuppoſed any one to be an un- 
believer; the words incredulous, 
and incredulity, are not even men- 
n tioned 
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tioned in my book. The objec- 
tions of various kinds, which I 
have diſcuſſed, have ariſen from 
the nature of my ſubject, and I 
have raiſed theſe objections againſt 
myſelf. I have carefully avoided 
controverſy ; deſirous that theſe In- 
quiries might be read and approv- 
ed by all Chriſtian ſocieties. I have 
been alſo very cautious not to treat 
of doctrines; far be it from me to 
offend any particular ſect; but I 
have enlarged fomewhat 'on the 
beauty and excellence of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrines. 

J have not equally e upon 
every proof; but I have pointed 
them out, and have principally ap- 
plied myſelf to thoſe which the Mi- 
racles furniſh, 


The 
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The readers to whom I chiefly ad- + 
dreſs myſelf, are thoſe, whoſe doubts 
proceed from an honeſt heart ; who 
have endeavoured to remove and 
ſettle thoſe doubts, and to ſolve ob- 
jections, but have not ſucceeded in 
their endeavours. I could not, nei- 
ther ought I, to addreſs myſelf to 
thoſe whoſe underſtandings are per- 
verted by the GEE of their 
hearts. 
Among the many arguments 
which I have produced, there are 
ſome which I cannot claim as my 
own; a ſubject which, for theſe 
eighteen centuries, has been treated 
by the greateſt and moſt learned 
men, did not admit of much no- 
velty. My chief aim has been to 
diſcover a \compendious, a more 
* cer tain 
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certain and more philoſophical me- 
thod to compaſs the great deſign 
J had in view. 

1 have endeavoured to link my 


propoſitions ſo cloſely to each other, 


as to leave no chaſm between them; 
and herein, perhaps, the nature of 
my plan has been of greater aſſiſt- 
ance to me than all my efforts: 
I eafily foreſaw that my ideas would 
naturally, and of themſelves, be 
connected with each other, and 


that the thread of my meditations 


would lead me on. HY 
I muſt be allowed this remark :— 


Moſt authors whom I have read 


(and they are not few), ſeem to 
me to have fallen into two effen- 
tial miſtakes—They are continu- 


ally ſpeaking of demonſtration, and 


unceaſingly 
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unceaſingly apoſtrophiſing thoſe 
whom they call Deiſts and Unbe- 
lievers. It were better to promiſe 
leſs; this method creates, and me- 
rits more confidence. It were better 
not to apoſtrophize unbelievers: 
the object is to enlighten, and to 


perſuade them, not to indiſpoſe 
them at firſt ſetting out. 


If unbelievers adopt an offen— 
ſive and unbecoming ſtyle towards 
Chriſtians, it is no reaſon why theſe 
ſhould employ the ſame offenſive 
language. 

In almoſt every author whoſe 
works have engaged my ſtudies and 
meditation, I have obſerved another 
miſtake, which is, that they are 
over-fond of differtation ; — they 
do not apply themſelves ſafficiently 

to 
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to cloſe reaſoning; they are, in 
ſhort, too diffuſe. | 

By enlarging, they weaken their 
arguments, and thus give objections 
a ſtronger hold. Sometimes, to the 
moſt ſohd arguments, they join tri- 
vial heterogeneous reflections, which 
weaken the former. In the con- 
ſtruction of a ſtately marble tem- 
ple erected to Truth, baſe materials 
ought not to be employed. 
The earneſt deſire of proving too 
much, has induced ſeveral very eſ- 
timable apologiſts to advance, with 
too much confidence, certain con- 
ſiderations inadmiſſible in ſound 
logic. N 

I have taken the utmoſt pains to 


avoid theſe miſtakes. I do not flat- 


ter myſelf ſo far, as to imagine that 
I have 
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I have always ſucceeded : my abi- 
lities are not great, but I have ex- 
erted them to their utmoſt extent ; 
I have concentrated on this ſub- 
lime ſubject all the powers of my 
ſoul. I have not aumbered the ar- 
guments ; I have weighed them in 
the ſcale of ſound logic. My de- 
fire was to render this important 
inquiry as intereſting as poſſible. 
I have adapted my ſtyle to the va- 
rious objects which I had to de- 
ſcribe ; or, to ſpeak properly, the 
tints of theſe objects have imper- 
ceptibly given a colouring to my 
ſtyle. 

The ſubject raiſed all the affec- 
tions of my ſoul; and I was deſirous 
of exciting the ſame ſenſations in 
my readers. I aimed at an ex- 

treme 
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treme preciſion, cautious, at the 
ſame time, that it ſhould not render 
my ſtyle obſcure. I have not af- 
fected an erudition to which I am 
no ways entitled. It is eaſier to 
appear learned, than to be really ſo. 
I have pointed out the true ſources 
of information, they are in ponent 
well known. By" 

True philoſophers will be my 
judges ; if I obtain their approba- 
tion, 1 ſhall conſider it as an ho- 
nourable reward of my labours. 
But, there exiſts a reward of a ſtill 
higher value, to which I aſpire, 
and this reward is independant of 
the judgment of man. 
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CHAP. I. 


ON THE ORDER AND LAWS OF NATURE, 
AND THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE FIRST 
CAUSE. | 


HAT there exiſts, diſtint from the 

univerſe, a ſupreme intelligent cauſe 
of that univerſe, is a truth, which no rea « 
ſonable and thinking man can controvert or 
deny. It is a truth obvious even to ſenſe, 
it is conformable to the moſt natural ſen- 
timents of the human mind, it is eſtabliſhed 
by the univerſal conſent of almoſt the whole 
human race, it is conſonant to FO cleareſt 
B principles 
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principles and the moſt ſublime diſcoveries 
of natural philoſophy, and has been proved 
by a variety of the moft convincing argu- 
ments, which have never yet been, and we 
may venture to aſſert never can be con- 
Wiel. 

I ſhall not therefore take up any of the 
reader's time, in attempting to prove the ex- 
iſtence of a firſt cauſe (a) ; I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that this firſt cauſe muſt be /e/f-ex- 
ent, muſt exiſt by an abſolute neceſſity in 
its own nature; if it did not, it would de- 
pend on another cauſe ; and if this were not 
neceſſary, it would depend on a third cauſe, 


&c.; and I ſhould fall into an abſurd pro- 


(a) The tranſlator has omitted the two firſt chapters 
of the original, on THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL, 
and THE BEINGS OF A GOD; both which ſubjects the 

author has treated with his uſual ingenuity and force of 
argument. But in this country, where there are few, if 
any, materialiſts or atheiſts, it ſeemed unneceſſary to en- 
ter upon the proof of truths ſo generally acknowledged. 
Beſides which it was the tranſlator's profeſſed deſign to 
confine himſelf ſolely to thoſe parts of the author's work 


which relate to Chriſtianity, or were indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to introduce the ſubject. 


greſſion 
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greſſion of cauſes, or rather of effects, ad in- 
finitum. The cauſe therefore of the univerſe 
exiſts of itſelf; its eſſence is to exiſt; and 
whatever is, derives its exiſtence from it. 

1 pretend not to penetrate into the nature 
of that cauſe, or to decide what nece/ſ/ary ex- 
eflence is, in itſelf : How ſhould I attain to 
ſuch knowledge? I who am bewildered, 
_ confounded by an atom, and who cannot 
arrive at the intimate knowledge of any one 
being ! But I am conſtrained to admit, that 
that cauſe, whatever be the mode of its being, 
poſſeſſes whatever is requiſite for the pro- 
duction of that ſublime effect, which I call 
the wniverſe. I therefore ſtudy this effect, 
and attempt to arrive at ſome philoſophical 
notions concerning the attributes of this 
cauſe, I firſt obſerve, that this neceſſary 
cauſe enjoys the greateſt power that it is 
poſſible for me to conceive ; for can I con- 
ceive any power greater than the power of 
creating? The univerſe exiſts; and yet it is 
in its very nature contingent; it has not 
therefore exiſted for ever; what a power muſt 
that be, which called it from nothing into 
1 being, 
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being, and which has given an actual exiſt- 
ence to every thing that was poſſible ! 

When I turn my attention to that aſſem- 
blage of things, which I diſtinguiſh by the 
general word nature, I perceive that this 
aſſemblage is an admirable ſyſtem of various 
relations; and the more I repeat my obſer- 
vations, the more I ſee theſe relations, mul- 
tiplied, diverſified, and extended; I am ſoon 
convinced, that every thing is carried on in 
nature conformably to ſettled laws, which 
are no other than the natural reſult of theſe 
relations, that link together all theſe beings, 
and direct them to one common end. 

It is true, that I do not perceive any ne- 
ceflary connection between one moment and 
that which ſucceeds, between the action of 
one being and that of another being, be- 
tween the preſent ſtate of a being and its 
ſtate in ſucceeding moments, &c. But I am 
ſo conſtituted, that what I have always ob- 
ſerved to happen, and what all thoſe who 
came before me have obſerved to happen, 
appears to me to be a moral certainty. 
Therefore, it t win never enter into my ima- 


gination 
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gination to form the leaſt doubt, that the 
ſun will not riſe to-morrow, that the buds of 
trees will not bloſſom in ſpring, or that fire 
will not reduce wood to aſhes, &c. 

I confeſs that my opinion is here purely 
analogical (5) ; ſince it is very evident, that 
the contrary of that, which I think will hap- 
pen, is ſtill poſſible ; but this ſimple poſſibi- 
lity cannot in the leaſt counterbalance in 
my mind that multitude of conſtant experi- 
ences, on which my * belief is eſta- 
bliſhed. 

It ſeems to me, that I ſhould do violence 
to common ſenſe, if I refuſed to take ana- 
logy for my guide in things of this nature. 
I ſhould lead a life of miſery, I ſhould not 
even be able to provide for my own preſer- 


() When I have examined ſeparately a certain num- 
ber of things, and have conſtantly found in all of them, 
the ſame eſſential properties, I think I am authorized to 
draw this inference ; that the things which appear to me 
preciſely ſimilar to them (but which I have not exa- 
mined with the ſame attention) are alſo endowed with 
the ſame properties, This manner of Judging is ſtiled 
by logicians analogy, 
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vation. For, if the knowledge I have of the 
aliments which have always nouriſhed me, 
were not ſufficient to eſtabliſh the certainty 
I have, that theſe aliments will not ſud- 
denly, and without cauſe, be changed into 
poiſon, how ſhould I venture to eat of them 
again? 

Reaſon therefore compels me to admit, 
that there exiſts in nature a certain conſtant 
order, on which I may eſtabliſh opinions, 
which, though not demonſtrations, carry a 
ſufficient probability to ſatisſy my wants. 

My ſenſes manifeſt this order to me ; the 
faculty I poſſeſs of reflection, diſcovers to me 
its moſt eſſential conſequences. 
In my apprehenſion, therefore, the order 
of nature 1s the general reſult of the (c) re- 
lations which I perceive between beings. 

I view theſe relations as invariable, becauſe 
I have never ſeen them, neither has any one 
ever ſeen them to vary naturally. 


(c) By theſe relations I underſtand, in general, thoſe 
properties, thoſe determinations, by the means of which 
different beings are directed to the fame end, or concur 
to produce a certain effect. Anal. Eſſay, § 40. 


The 
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The intelligence of the firſt cauſe may be 
reaſonably deduced from the contemplation 
of theſe relations ; becauſe the greater num- 
ber and variety of parts there are in a whole, 
all concurring to a common end, the greater 
is the probability that this whole is not the 
work of a blind cauſe; becauſe, as I have 
fatisfied myſelf that matter is contingent, 
and that motion is not effential to matter, I 
can place, neither in matter nor in motion, 
the efficient reaſon of that which 7s; be- 
cauſe aſſigning the efficient reaſon of a thing, 
is not ſimply giving a cauſe to that thing, it 
is aſſigning a principle by which one may 
clearly conceive why that thing is, and for 
what reaſon it is as it is, and not otherwiſe. 
Now, it is only in an intelligent ſelf- exiſt- 
ing cauſe, that I find ſufficient reaſon for the 
mode of being of the univerſe ; and it is only 
in the power of the firſt neceſſary cauſe, that 
1 find the efficient reaſon of the exiſtence or 
of the actuality of the univerſe. 

If the laws of nature reſult eſſentially from 
the relations which exiſt between various 


B 4 - beings; 
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beings (4); if theſe relations, conſidered in 
themſelves, do abt exiſt neceſſarily; it ap- 
pears to me, that I may hence conclude, 
that nature has a legiſlator. Light has not 
beſtowed on itſelf the properties of light, 
and its laws of refraction and reflection are 
the reſult of the relations it bears to different 
bodies, either fluid (e) or ſolid. 
I ſhould not therefore expreſs myſelf with 
accuracy, if I faid that the laws of nature 
have adapted the means to the end (f). 
Becauſe, the laws of nature are only fimple 
effects; and, according to my ideas, effects 


(4) The laws of nature are in general the reſult, or 
the conſequences of the relations which exiſt between 
| beings. Anal. Eſſay, par. 40. 

(e) Light propagates itſelf in a ſtraight line. Tts 1 
tion is that property, by means of which its rays are bent. 

in paſſing from one medium into another medium of a 
different nature; viz. from air into water, or from 
water into air. The reflection of light is that property 
by which it reverberates, or appears to reverberate, from 
bodies. Experience diſcovers theſe properties, and their 
laws. Geometry calculates them. 


(f) Encyclopedia of Paris, on the word, Leaves 7 


Plants, 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe a cauſe ; or, to ſpeak in other words, 
the actual exiſtence of a thing ſuppoſes the 
relative exiſtence of another thing, which I 
conſider as the reaſon of the exiſtence of the 

firſt. 
Ik nature has received 3 he who has 
impoſed thoſe laws on nature has, without 
doubt, the power of ſuſpending, modifying, 
or directing thoſe laws as he pleaſes. 

But if the legiſlator of nature be as wiſe 
as he is powerful, he will neither ſuſpend nor 
modify thoſe laws, unleſs they be in them- 
ſelves inſufficient to fulfil the views of his 
wiſdom ; for wiſdom conſiſts as much in not 
multiplying the means without neceſſity, as 
in the choice of the beſt means to arrive at 
the beſt end. 

Now I cannot doubt the wiſdom of the 
legiflator of nature, becauſe I cannot doubt 
the intelligence of that legiſlator. I obſerve, 
that the more man becomes enlightened, 
the more traces he diſcovers in the univerſe of 
a creative intelligence. I remark even, with 
aſtoniſhment, that this intelligence i is not diſ- 
played with * ſplendor in the ſtructure of 


a mite, 
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a mite, or a worm, than in that of man, or 
in the diſpoſition or the motions of celeſ- 
tial bodies. 

I therefore conceive, that the intelligence 
which has been able to form the immenſe. 
plan of the univerſe, is at leaſt the moſt per- 
fe of intelligences. 

But this intelligence is inherent in a ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent being; a neceſſarily exiſtent 
being 1s not only that being which cannot 
but be, it 1s alſo that being which cannot 
be in any other manner. But a being whoſe 
perfections were ſuſceptible of improvement, 
would not be a neceſſarily exiſtent being, ſince 
it might then be otherwiſe than it is. From 
this argument, then, I infer that the per- 
fections of the neceſſarily exiſtent being, are 
not ſuſceptible of improvement, and that 
they are abſolutely that which they are. I 
ſay abſolutely, becauſe I cannot conceive de- 
grees in theſe perfections of a neceſſarily exiſt- 
ent being. 

I clearly fee, that a limited being may be 
determined in many different ways, becauſe 
1 clearly 
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I clearly conceive the poſſibility of change in 
its limits. 

If the neceſſarily exiſtent being poſſeſs an 
intelligence without limits, it will alſo enjoy 
an unlimited wiſdom ; for, wiſdom is pro- 
perly here the intelligence itſelf, inaſmuch 
as it propoſes an end, and the means relative 

to that end. 5 
Wiſdom, therefore, appears in all the works 
of the creative intelligence: it has propoſed 
to itſelf the beſt poſſible end in the creation 


of every being, and it has predetermined the 
beſt means to arrive at that end. 
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THE LOVE OF HAPPINESS THE BASIS OF 
THE NATURAL LAWS OF MAN,—CON- 
SEQUENCE IN FAVOUR OF THE PERFEC= 
TION OF THE MORAL SYSTEM.—THE 
LAWS OF NATURE THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE LEGISLATOR, 


Am a ſenſitive and intelligent being: 
the defire of exiſting agreeably is in- 
herent in the nature of every ſenſitive and 
intelligent being, and it is that ſtrong deſire 
which conſtitutes ſelf-love. Self-love, there- 
fore, does not differ from the love of hap- 
pineſs. | 
IT cannot but perceive that the love of 
happineſs is the univerſal principle of my 
actions. 
Happineſs, therefore, is the great end of 
my being. I did not make myſelf; I did 
not give to myſelf that univerſal principle of 
. action. 
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action. The author of my exiſtence, who 
has placed within me that powerful princi- 
ple, has then created me for happineſs. 

By happineſs, I underſtand, in general, 
whatever can contribute to the preſervation 
or perfection of my nature. 

Becauſe perceptible objects make a ſtrong 
impreſſion on me, and my intelligence 1s very 
limited, it happens frequently that I miſtake 
happineſs, and that [ prefer an apparent to a 
real happineſs. 

Theſe miſtakes are diſcovered to me by 
my daily experience, and by my reflections, 
the reſult of this experience. I perceive, 
then, that to attain the end of my being, I 
am under a ſtrict obligation to obſerve "the 
laws of my being. 

I therefore conſider theſe laws as the na- 
tural means which the author of my being has 
_ Choſen to conduct me to happineſs (g). As 
they are the neceſlary reſult of my relations to 
different beings, and I have not the faculty 
of changing theſe relations, I manifeſtly ſee, 


(2) Vide part xv. ch, iv.—Vide alſo part viii. ch. iii. 


that 
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that I cannot infringe either more or leſs the 
laws of my particular nature, without de- 
parting more or leſs from my true end. 

Experience proves to me, that all my fa- 
culties are confined within certain natural li- 
mits, and that there is a point where pleaſure 
ends, and pain begins. Thus by experience 
T am taught, that I muſt regulate the exerciſe 
of all my faculties according to their natural 
Capacity. 

I am therefore under a philoſophical obli- 
gation to acknowledge, that there is a na- 
tural ſanction of the laws of my being, ſince 
I experience pain whenever I tranſgreſs theſe 
laws. 

Becauſe I love myſelf, and I cannot but 
defire to be happy, I cannot but defire alſo 
the continuation of my exiſtence, I per- 
ceive theſe ſame deſires in all my fellow- 
creatures; and if ſome ſeem to wiſh for the 
ceſſation of their being, it is rather a change 
in their being, than the annihilation of it, 
which they deſire. 

My reaſon repreſents it to me as very pro- 
bable, that death will not be the final period 

of 
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of my being: it diſcovers to me, although im- 
perfectly, phyſical pre-ordained means which 
may prolong perſonality beyond the grave: 
it aſſures me that I am a being capable of 
endleſs advancements towards perfection. By 
the continual progreſs which in my preſent 
ſtate I am able to make towards virtue and 
truth, it teaches me to judge of thoſe im- 
provements which I may make in another 
ſtate, wherein all my faculties will be per- 
fected. Finally, from thoſe philoſophical 
' notions which reaſon forms of the divine 
attributes and natural laws, it deduces new 
conſiderations, which add greatly to theſe 
different probabilities. 38 
But reaſon diſcovers to me, at the ſame 
time, that it is not within the compaſs of 
my preſent faculties to allow me more than 
ſimple probabilities as to exiſtence after 
death (5). Nevertheleſs, my reaſon itſelf 
makes me perceive moſt forcibly how much 
it would contribute to my happineſs, to have 


more than /imple probabilities reſpecting my 


0) Vide part xvi, ch. ii, 
future 


— 
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future ſtate, at leaſt ſuch an aggregate of 
probabilities, as would be equivalent to what 
I call moral certainty. My reaſon furniſhes 
me with the beſt proofs of the ſupreme in- 
telligence of the author of my exiſtence. It 
deduces very fairly from that intelligence the 
ſupreme wispom of that great Being (i.) 
His goodneſs will be that fame wis pon em- 
ployed in procuring the greateſt happineſs of 
every ſentient and every intelligent being. 
This adorable wis po having introduced 
into its place the ſyſtem of human nature, 
muſt undoubtedly have willed every thing that 
could contribute to the greateſt perfection of 
that ſyſtem. Now nothing could more aſ- 
ſuredly be fitter to produce the greateſt per- 
fection of this ſyſtem, than to give to thoſe 
beings of which it is compoſed a moral cer- 
tainty of their future ſtate, and to lead them 
to conſider the happineſs they will enjoy in 
that ſtate, as a conſequence of the moral 
perfection which they have endeavoured to 
attain in their preſent ſtate. 


(i) Vide part fvi. ch. iii. 
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And ſince the actual ſtate of humanity 
did not admit that the ſole ſtrength of rea- 
ſon ſhould be ſufficient to convince man of a 
future ſtate, it was undoubtedly conſiſtent 
with the character of infinite wisDoM to 
give him by ſome other means an aſſurance 
ſo neceſſary to the perfection of the moral 
ſyſtem. 

But, becauſe the plan of WISDOM re- 
quired, that intelligent but very limited be- 
ings, ſuch as men, ſhould inhabit the earth, 
it could not alter the faculties of theſe be- 
ings, ſo as to give them a ſufficient certainty | 
of their future ſtate. 
It was therefore neceſlary for wisDo0M to 
employ in this deſign a means of ſuch a na- 
ture that, though not included within the 
actual ſphere of the human faculties, it ſhould 
at the ſame time be ſo well adapted to the 
nature, and to the moſt rational exerciſe of 
thoſe facultics, that man might, by this new 
means, acquire the degree of certainty which 
he wanted, and fo anxiouſly fought after. 

It was then from the hand of the ſu- 
preme being alone that man could receive 


* this 
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this ſo deſirable certainty. But what par- 
ticular method could the ſupreme wisDoM 
take to convince man of the great deſign 
projected for him? By what particular ſign 
could man be aſſured that divine wispoM 
Itſelf had ſpoken ? 

I have admitted that nature has a legiſlator, 
and to admit this, is admitting at the fame 
time that this legiſlator can ſuſpend or mo- 
dify, at his will, the laws which he has given 
to nature. 

Theſe laws are therefore in ſome ſort the 
language of the author of nature, or the 
phyſical expreſſion of his will. 

I therefore eaſily conceive, that the author 
of nature may have employed this language 
to make known to men with certainty that 
which it was of the utmoſt conſequence for 
them to know, and to know well; and that 
which reaſon alone was not able to diſcover 
to them. 

Thus, becauſe I evidently fee that the 
legiſlator of nature can alone modify its 
laws, I think myſelf authorized in reaſon to 
admit, that Ye has ſpoken, whenever I can 

| be 
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be reaſonably convinced that certain ſtriking 
modifications of theſe laws have taken place, 
and can clearly diſcover the deſign of theſe 
modifications. 

I ſhall conſider, 3 theſe modi fica- 
tions as particular ſigns of the w2// of the 
author of nature with reſpect to man. 

I ſhall give a name to theſe ſpecies of 
modification, were it only to point out the 
alterations they have effected contrary to the 


ordinary courſe of nature, and I ſhall call 
them miracles. 
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T ESTIMONVY:— THE NATURE AND FOUN- 
DATIONS OF TESTIMONY. 
ORDER. 


MOR AE 


N this ſubject a queſtion of ſome im- 
portance preſents itſelf for our exami- 
nation—How am I to be convinced that 
the great legiſlator of nature has ſpoken ? 
Is it not reaſonable, it may be ſaid, previouſly 
to enquire wherefore the legiſlator has not 
ſpoken to is? The anſwer is plain Every 
individual might claim an equal right to 
that favour ; and to fatisfy the defires of 
every one, extraordinary evidences muſt have 
been varied and multiplied in a relative pro- 
portion to theſe deſires. But, by this ex- 
ceſſive multiplication, extraordinary evidences 
would have loſt the nature of miracles ; and 


that 
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that which, in the order of divine wis Do, 
ought to have been extraordinary, would 


appear no more than the common courſe of 
nature. 

I muſt alſo acknowledge that I am ſo con- 
ſtituted, that my ſenſes and reflection are to 
be my guides.—An inward revelation, which 
conſtantly effected in me the ſtrongeſt per- 
ſuaſion of a future ſtate, would not be conſiſt- 
ent with my nature, and the general ſtate of 
my earthly exiſtence. 

I could not exiſt in all times and all 
places; I could not poſſibly fee, touch, hear, 
and examine every thing with my own 
ſenſes. 

It concerns me however to know the 
truth, or at leaſt the probabilities of things, 
which happened long before my exiſtence, « or 
in very diſtant places. 

The intention therefore of the author of 
my exiſtence, with reſpect to theſe things, 
is, that I ſhould rely on the evidence of thoſe. 
who have been witneſſes, and have tranſmit- 


ted either oral or Written teſtimonies, 
C 3 In 
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In this reſpect, my conduct reſts on a con- 
ſideration, which to me appears very ra- 
tional; namely, that I muſt ſuppoſe others 
to enjoy the ſame eſſential faculties which 1 
perceive in myſelf; this ſuppoſition is, I con- 
feſs, merely analogical. But I can eaſily be 
convinced, that analogy in this caſe is of 
equal force as in every other caſe reſting on. 
common and conſtant experience. Is it ne- 
ceſſary to ſearch ſo deeply into the nature of 
my fcilow-creatures, to be certain that they 
have the ſame ſenſes and the ſame faculties 
which I myſelf enjoy ? 
From theſe arguments, therefore, I draw 
this plain inference, that thoſe things, which 
I ſhould have ſeen, heard, examined, and 
touched, had I exiſted in certain times and 
. in certain places, may have been ſeen, heard, 
examined, and touched by thoſe who did 
exiſt in thoſe times and in thoſe places. 
If moreover it be admitted that theſe things 
were capable of intereſting very ſtrongly the 
minds of the ſpectators, it muſt alſo be ad- 
mitted, that they have been ſtrictly inveſti- 
gated; for it muſt be allowed that the con- 
duct 
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duct of theſe perſons, on certain important 
occaſions, was determined by the ſame mo- 
tives by which I ſhould myſelf have been de- 
termined : it ſeems to me that I ſhould act 
contrary to the moſt poſitive rules of analo- 
gy (a), if I judged otherwiſe. I ſpeak only 
of thoſe things which require eyes, ears, and 
a ſound judgment. 

But as teſtimony is founded on analogy, 
it can only admit of a moral certainty. 
There can be no neceſſary chain between the 
manner in which I ſhould have been affected 
or ſhould have acted, in ſuch and ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and that manner in which the 
beings, which I believe ſimilar to myſelf, 
have been affected or have acted in the ſame 
_ circumſtances ; —the circumſtances them- 
ſelves can never be perfectly the ſame ; the 
ſubjects are too complicated; beſides, the 
judgment which I form on the relation of 
the reſemblance which theſe beings bear 
to myſelf is ſtill analogical. But, if I be- 
lieved thoſe things only of which I have 


(a) Vide Part i. Chap, iii. Note 1ſt 
C4 been 
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been a witneſs, my incredulity would ne- 
ceſſarily expoſe me to a moſt painful ſtate of 
exiſtence, and I ſhould be utterly unac- 
quainted with a multitude of things imme- 
diately connected with my preſent happineſs; 
beſides, experience and reflection furniſh me 
with rules whereby I form a ſound judgment 
concerning the validity of teſtimony : I am 
taught by both, that in numberleſs caſes 1 
may adhere to teſtimony, without incurring 
the riſk of being deceived. 

The fame reaſons therefore which have 
induced me to admit a certain order in the 
phyſical world (5), induce me to admit a 
certain order in the moral world. This 
moral order eſſentially reſults from the na- 
ture of the human faculties, and the relations 
they bear to the things that determine the 
exerciſe of theſe faculties. : 

The opinions I form concerning moral 
order cannot admit a perfect certainty, be- 
cauſe, in every particular determination of 
the will, the contrary is always poſſible, 


(5) Vide Part i. Chap. iii. 
8 ſince 
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ſince the activity of the will may be extended 
to an indefinite number of caſes. 

But I cannot ſuppoſe that a man of found 
judgment will a& in any particular caſe 
as a madman would, although there is a 


poſſibility that he may. It is therefore only 


probable that he will not; and that proba- | 


bility I muſt allow to be ſufficient for me 
to eſtabliſh a ſound and ſolid judgment, 
adapted to the purpoſes of my preſent con- 
dition. 

As to thoſe things, therefore, which I could 
neither feel, ſee, hear, nor examine myſelf, 
becauſe the diſtance of times and places was 
an obſtacle; the probability of theſe things, 
I fay, will increaſe, in proportion to the num- 
ber of witneſſes, of witneſſes deſerving be- 


lief, and in proportion alſo to the circum- 


ſtantiality and harmony of their evidence, al- 
though not preciſely ſimilar to each other. 
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E HA N. . 


OF THE CREDIBILITY OF TESTIMONY ;— 
ITS ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS ;—APPLI- 
CATION TO THE EVIDENCE _ OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


F I conſider certainty as a whole, and 

make an ideal diviſion of it into parts or 
degrees, theſe parts or degrees will be parts 
or degrees of certainty. 

Theſe ideal diviſions of certainty I call 
probabilities; the relation therefore which the 
parts bear to the whole will give me the de- 
grees of certainty. 

I do not fay that the probability of a thing 
increaſes in proportion to the number of 
witneſſes who atteſt it; but I fay that the 
probability of a thing increaſes by the num- 
ber of witneſſes, according to a certain pro- 
portion, which the mathematician attempts 
to reduce to calculation, To form a pro- 


per 
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per judgment of the witneſſes, two gene- 
ral and eſſential conditions are required 
their capacity, and integrity. The firſt of 
theſe conditions will depend on their bodily 
and intellectual faculties. —The degree of 
probity and diſintereſtedneſs will determine 
the other. 

This muſt on the whole be finally deter- 
mined by experience (which is the reitera- 
tion of facts, and of particular facts, by 
which we become acquainted with the mo- 
ral character. 

To apply therefore the ſame fundamental 
principles to oral and written tradition, the 
laſt of which is of greater force and credibi- 
lity than the former, this credibility will 
encreaſe by the concurrence of different 
copies of the ſame evidence; theſe copies I 
conſider as ſo many links of the ſame chain; 
and a ſucceſſion of copies I ſhall view in 
the light of ſo many collateral chains, which 
will encreaſe in ſuch a manner the probabi- 
lity of the written tradition, that it will inde- 
finitely approach to a certainty, and will far 
ſurpaſs that which the teſtimony of many 
ocular 
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ocular witneſſes might give. God is the 
author of moral as well as of natural order. 
J have found two kinds of diſpenſation in 
natural order (c): the firſt, that which de- 
termines the ordinary courſe of nature; the 
ſecond, that which determines thoſe extraor- 
ainery events, which I call miracles. 

The firſt has in view the happineſs of all 
ſenſitive beings in our globe. 

The ſecond has in view the happineſs of 
man alone, becauſe man 1s the only being 
on earth who can judge of that diſpenſation, 
conſider its end, apply it to himſelf, and di- 
rect his actions relatively to that end. That 

particular diſpenſation muſt therefore be 
adapted to the faculties of man, and to the 
various methods by which he may exerciſe 
them here below, and form a judgment of 
things. 

It is to man that the author of nature 
choſe to ſpeak : He conformed his language 


therefore to the nature of that being whom 


his goodneſs choſe to inſtruct ; his plan of 


(c) Vide Part i, Chap. v. and vi. 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom did not admit that he ſhould change 
the nature of that being, and give to him on 
earth the faculties of an angel. But infinite 
WISDOM, without making an angel of man, 
had pre-ordained means, by which he might 
arrive at a reaſonable certainty of that which 
was of the higheſt importance for him to 
know. Man is endowed with various in- 
tellectual faculties ; the ſum of theſe faculties 
conſtitutes what we call reaſon. 

If it were the will of God not to force 
man into belief—ift he choſe only to ſpeak 
to his reaſon, this was acting with man as 
with an intelligent being. He muſt there- 
fore have ſpoken to him a language adapted 
*to his reaſon; and it muſt be his will that 
he ſhould apply his reafon to the expla- 
nation of that language, as to the ſublimeſt 
inquiry which could occupy his intellectual 
faculties. 

The nature of that language bzing ſuch 
as could not be addreſſed to every indivi- 
dual (4), it was neceſſary for the ſupreme 


(4) Vide the beginning of Chap. i. of this Part. 
| legiſlator 
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legiſlator to adapt it to thoſe natural means 
by which human reaſon arrives at the con- 
viction or moral certainty of paſt events, 
and becomes alſo convinced of the order and 
ſpecies of thoſe events. Theſe natural means 
are what is expreſſed by the word teſtimony. 
But teſtimony always ſuppoſes fats; the 
language of the ſupreme legiſlator has then 
been a language of facts, and of particular 
fats. But teſtimony is confined to rules, 
which are eſtabliſhed by reaſon, and by 
which reaſon judges ; the language of the 
legiſlator has then been ſubordinate to theſe 
rules. 5 TT 
The foundation of the belief of man con- 
cerning his future deſtiny has therefore been 
reduced thus by the author of man to proofs 
of facts, to palpable proofs, and ſuch as are 
within reach of the moſt confined and limited 
capacity. 
Becauſe teſtimony ſuppoſes facts, it im- 
plies ſenſes which perceive thoſe facts, and 
tranſmit them to the foul without alteration. 
The ſenſes themſelves are neceſſarily con- 
nected with intellet, which judges of facts, 
| e or 
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for the ſenſes (being wholly material) cannot 
judge. 
I call palpable facts, thoſe of which plain 
common ſenſe is able to judge, or concerning 
which we have a thorough conviction that 


there is no miſtake. 


Good ſenſe, or common ſenſe, will be 

that degree of underſtanding requiſite to 
judge of ſuch facts; but as the moſt palpa- 
ble facts may be either altered or diſguiſed 
by impoſture, or by intereſted motives, an 
avowed probity and diſintereſtedneſs muſt be 
required in the teſtimony of thoſe who give 
an account of thoſe facts. 
And fince the number of witneſſes or re- 
lators increaſes the probability of any fact 
whatever, TESTIMONY requires therefore 
ſuch a number of witneſſes as reaſon judges 
ſufficient. 

Finally, the more circumſtantial the fact, 
the better it is known; and when the wit- 
neſſes agree in the eſſential circumſtances of 
the fact, but vary in the manner and in the 
terms only, a ſecret concert between them 
ſeems leſs probable. Teſtimony requires 

b circum- 
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circumſtantial evidences converging towards 
each other, but varied however as to the 
form and expreſſions. 

Further, if certain facts were atteſted by 
various ocular witneſſes, which combated their 
moſt ancient, deeply-rooted, and beloved pre- 
judices the more I was convinced they had 
imbibed theſe prejudices, the greater would 
be my confidence in their evidence ; becauſe 
men are naturally apt to believe that which 
coincides with or favours their prejudices, 
and, on the contrary, believe with difficulty 
that which contradicts thoſe prejudices. 

If after all, theſe witneſſes, to the moſt eſ- 
ſential conditions required in evidence, united 
thoſe tranſcendent qualities not uſually met 
with in ordinary witneſſes ; if the moſt emi- 
nent virtues, an univerſal and active benevo- 
lence, were joined to found ſenſe and irre- 
proachable manners; if theſe qualities were 
never diſputed, even by their adverſaries; if 
nature were as ſubſervient to their command 
as to that of their maſter ; if, finally, they 
perſevered in their teſtimony with the moſt 
heroic conſtancy, and ſealed it with their 

8 blood; 
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blood ; their evidence would then appear to 


me to have all the force of which human 
teſtimony is ſuſceptible. 

If therefore the witneſſes choſen by the 
Divine MESSENGER united in themſelves fo 
many ordinary and extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, I think it would be acting diametri- 
cally oppoſite to . if I rejected their 
evidence, 


HAF. II. 


OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DRAWN FROM 
THE CONTRADICTION OF MIRACLES TO 
THE COURSE OF NATURE, OR FROM THE 
OPPOSITION BETWEEN EXPERIENCE AND 
THE TESTIMONY GIVEN TO MIRACU= 
LOUS FACTS.—ANSWERS. 


OWEVER poſitive and perfe& any 
human evidence may appear, is it 


uff cient to eſtabliſh the certainty, or even 
D tha 
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the probability, of facts contrary to the or- 
dinary courſe of nature? 

| Now it is obvious, in the firſt place, that 
what I denominate a miraculous fact, is ne- 
vertheleſs an object of ſenſe; and, in the or- 
der of divine wiſdom, it muſt be extremely 
clear and perceptible : ſuch a fact, there- 
fore, being ſubmitted to the inquiſition of 
my ſenſes, may conſequently be the ſubject. 
of teſtimony. 

The ſenſes are ſurely competent to aſcer- 
tain that a man is alive, or falls ſick; that 
his diſeaſe increaſes, that he dies, that he 
is dead, and that his body emits a cada- 
verous ſtench : the ſenſes are alſo ſufficient 
to convince us, that the fame man who was 
dead, is riſen; that he walks, eats, drinks, 
&c. | 
Theſe perceptible, palpable facts, may 
therefore be as well the object of teſtimony, 
as any other phyſical or hiſtorical fact. If 
the witneſſes, therefore, of whom I ſpeak, 
"confine their teſtimony to theſe facts, I can- 
not reject their evidence, unleſs I reject the 
rules of — which I have laid down, 


ang 
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and which are preſcribed by the ſoundeſt 
logic. But if theſe witneſſes did not con- 


fine their teſtimony ſimply to theſe facts; if 


they pretended to atteſt the ſecret cauſe 
which wrought this miracle; if they aſſured 
me, that it depended on a phyſical predeter- 
mination, their teſtimony on this point of 
_ coſmology would ſeem to me to loſe much 
of its weight. 

The reaſon of my ſcepticiſm with reſ pet 
to this circumſtance would be, becauſe this 
predetermination, which the witneſſes al- 
lege, not being ſubmitted to the ſenſes, could 
not be a direct object of their teſtimony, as 
I think I have proved Chap. iii. Part xvi. 
of the Philoſ. Palingeneſis. 

Theſe witneſſes might however atteſt, that 
it was revealed to them by the divine legiſ- 
lator himſelf: but miracles would ſtill be 
neceſſary to prove that they actually had that 
revelation, that is, facts out of the ordinary 
courſe of nature, and which ought to be ſub- 
mitted to the ſenſes (e). 


le) Vide Ch. vi. Part i. i 
5 There 
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There are therefore in a miracle two 
things, eſſentially different, and to be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed :—The act, and the man- 
ner of the fact. 

The firſt has a direct relation to the fa- 
culties of man; the ſecond has relation only 
to the faculties of thoſe intelligences who 
are acquainted with the ſecret co of 
the world (J). 

If, however, the witneſſes attributed hs 
extraordinary facts they atteſt to an act of 
GOD, that private opinion of the witneſſes 
would not diſcredit their teſtimony in my 
mind ; becauſe it would be moſt natural 
for them to attribute to immediate divine in- 
tervention, facts, the near and efficient cauſe 
of which is not revealed to them. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the firſt condition of 
teſtimony is, that the facts atteſted be not 
-- phyſically impoſſible, that is, not contrary 
to the laws of nature. 

Experience diſcloſes thefe laws, and by 
reaſoning we deduce thoſe theoretic and prac- 


(J) Vide Philoſ. Paling. Parts xii, xiii. 
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tical conſequences, the ſyſtematical collec- 
tion of which conſtitutes human ſcience. 
Now, the moſt conſtant experience of all 


times and all places mulitates againſt the 


phyſical poſſibility of the reſurrection of a 
dead man. | 

Witneſſes, however, whom I ſuppoſe 
highly worthy of credit, atteſt that a dead 
man did actually riſe ; they are unanimous in 
their account, and that account 1s clear and 
circumſtantial. 

Thus am I ſituated between two teſtimo- 
nies directly oppoſite to each other ; and, if 
I confidered them of equal weight, I ſhould 
remain doubtful, and ſuſpend my judgment. 

Were the truth of atheiſm clearly de- 
monſtrated, I apprehend I ſhould not ſuſ- 
pend my judgment; nature would then have 
no legiſlator. She would be her own legiſ- 
lator, and her beſt interpreter would be the 
conſtant experience of all times and all places. 
But if it be proved that nature has a legiſla- 
tor, the proof admits, that the legiſlator can 
modify its laws (g). 

(g) Vide Ch, iii, iv, and vi. of the firſt Part. 
= Bu ot FO If 
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If theſe modifications be palpable facts, 
they may become the direct object of teſti- 
mony. 8 | 
If this teſtimony unite in the higheſt de- 
gree all thoſe conditions which reaſon re- 
quires to confirm any teſtimony whatever; 
if, further, it unite even thoſe which reaſon 
does not require in ordinary teſtimonies ; it 
will appear, I think, morally certain, that 
the legiſlator has Hen. 

This moral certainty will increaſe, if I 
can diſcover what were the views of the 
legiſlator, in thus modifying the laws of 
nature (5). 


(b) Vide Ch. vi. Part i, 


2 
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CHAP. IV. 


CONTINUATION OF OBJECTIONS TO TES 
TIMONIAL PROOF, WHEN APPLIED TO 
MIRACULOUS FACTS.—ANSWERS.—GE- 
NERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON PHYSICAL 
AND MORAL ORDER. 


Y ſcepticiſm muſt not ſtop here. The 
facts, which I name miraculous, are a 
violation of phyſical order: impoſture is a vio- 
lation of moral order, eſpecially in witneſſes 
who unite in the higheſt degree all the \ rel 
lities eſſential to teſtimony. 

Would it then be leſs probable, that ſuch | 
witneſſes ſhould atteſt falſe facts, than that 
a dead man ſhould have riſen ? 1255 

On this ſubject I find it neceſſary to ad- 
vert to what I have ſet forth concerning 
5 phyſical order, in Ch. v. and vi. (i) of 

the 
(i) In thoſe chapters che author has ſtated his hypo- 


theſis reſpecting miracles, and ſupported it by many 
D „ arguments 
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the firſt Part: if I have proved that miracles 
might be the reſult of a phyſical predeter- 
mination, they will not be a violation of 
phyſical order; but they will be particular 
diſpenſations of that order, included in that 
great chain which binds the paſt to the pre- 
ſent, the preſent to the future, and the fu- 
ture to eternity. 

Phyſical order, then, is not preciſely the 
ſame as moral order; the firſt relates to all 
poſſible modifications of bodies, the latter, 
to thoſe of the ſoul. 

The ſum of the particular modifications of 
the ſoul is, what I call moral character. 

'The nature, the multiplicity, the variety 
of acts, which bring me to the knowledge of 


a moral character (+), eſtabliſh the opinion 1 
form of that character, 


arguments both ingenious and new, for which I refer 
the reader to the original, But, as this opinion may ap- 
pear to ſome readers too refined and abſtruſe; and as 
Mr. Bonnet himſelf acknowledges, p. 219, that he does 
not mean to controvert the received opinion concern- 
ing miracles, and that this will anſwer every uſeful pur- 
poſe, as well as his own (p. 249), I have taken the li- 
berty to omit thoſe chapters. | 

(4) Vide Ch. ii, of this Part. 
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The number, therefore, and the variety 
of thoſe acts, of which I am informed, will 
confirm my judgment as to this certainty. 

If thoſe acts bore the ſtamp of a moſt 
refined virtue; if they were directed towards 
one view; if that view were the ſupreme 
happineſs of man; that moral character 
would appear eminently and mann 
virtuous. 

It appears therefore leſs probable to Nie, 
that a witneſs eminently virtuous ſhould at- 
teſt as true an extraordinary fact, which he 
muſt know to be falſe, than that a body 


ſhould undergo a modification contrary to 


the ordinary courſe of nature. Becauſe 1 


clearly diſcover a fir/# cauſe and a view in 
this modification; becauſe I diſcover no 
_ contradiction between this modification and 


that which I term the efence of a body; be- 
cauſe, ſo far from diſcovering any ſufficient 
reaſon why ſuch a witneſs ſhould deceive me, 
I, on the contrary, perceive many power- 


ful motives, which might engage him to 
conceal the fact, did not the love of truth 


predominate in him. 


If, 


| 
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If, moreover, many ſuch witneſſes concur 
in atteſting the ſame miraculous fact; if 


they perſevere with conſtancy in their narra- 


tion ; if by their perſeverance they evidently 


expoſe themſelves to the greateſt calamities, 


and to death itſelf; I ſhould conclude that 
the impoſture of ſuch witneſſes would be ſuch 
a violation of moral order, as I could not 
ſuppoſe, without controverting the dictates of 
common ſenſe. D ; | 

I preſume I ſhould further violate thoſe 
dictates, if I imagined that theſe witneſſes 
were deceived: for I have ſuppoſed that 
they atteſted a palpable fact, a fact of 
which the ſenſes are as well able to judge as 
of any other fact; and the poſitive certainty 
of which was a matter of the higheſt impor- 
tance to the witneſles. 

One thing, however, I muſt admit, which 
is, that had I been a witneſs to this fact, it 
would have appeared to me indubitable, and 


yet it would not have appeared. to me leſs 
contrary to the ordinary courſe of nature. 
Shall I deny, then, that men (endowed with 


the ſame faculties as thoſe which I enjoy), 
have 
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have not ſeen and felt, what I myſelf ſhould 
have ſeen and felt, had I exiſted at the time 
and been in the place where the fact hap- 
pened? Am I not therefore obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the proof which I deduced 
from phyſical order, cannot be put in oppo- 
ſition to that which I receive from moral 
order ? 220 

Firſt. Becauſe theſe proofs are of a very 
different nature, and becauſe moral certainty 
is not phy/ical certainty. 

Secondly. Becauſe here I have not even a 
phyſical certainty, which I can oppoſe to mo- 
ral certainty; ſince I have admitted that phy- 
ſical order is ſubject to an intelligence, who 
may have modified it in a direct relation to a i 
certain view, and that I diſtinctly perceive 
this view (/): Therefore I cannot draw a 
general concluſion from experience, or from 
phyſical order, againſt teſtimony : this con- 
cluſion would extend beyond the premiſes. 

I may form this particular concluſion, 
That, according to the ordinary courſe of na- 


(1) Vide Part i. Ch, vi, 


ture, 
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ture, the dead do not riſe; but I cannot 
logically affirm, that there is not a ſecret diſ- 
penſation of the phyſical order, of which the 
reſurrection of the dead might be the reſult : 
and to affirm in general the inpaſſibility of 
the reſurrection of the dead, would be ftill 
more repugnant to ſound logic. 

Were it even demonſtrated further, that 
miracles can only be the reſult of an immedi- 
ate act of omnipotence, that act would not 
imply a violation of phyſical order ; becauſe 
the legiſlator of nature does not violate his 
laws, whenever he ſuſpends or modifies thoſe 
laws. He does not act by a new will. Su- 
preme intelligence beheld at once the whole 
ſeries of things, and miracles entered from 
eternity into that ſeries, as a condition of the 
greateſt good (m). | 

This idea is clearly ſet forth by the au- 
thor of the Eſſay on Pſychology (2); al- 


(n) I entreat that what I advanced concerning mi- 
racles, Part i. Chap. vi. Note 13, may be read over 
again. I do not wiſh that any one ſhould imagine, that 
I conſider my hypotheſis as true. 

(2) Eſſay on Pſychology, Part iii, Chap. iii. 

though 
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though his ſtyle, often too conciſe, does not 
bring it within the comprehenſion of all 
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readers: Whenever,” he ſays, the courſe 


of nature appears ſuddenly altered, or in- 
terrupted, that interruption is termed a 
miracle, and is ſuppoſed to be an effect 
of an immediate act of God. Such a 
judgment may be proved falſe, and the 
miracle may be the reſult of ſecond cauſes 
or of a pre-cſtabliſhed arrangement. The 
eſſential good, which was to reſult from it, 
might require this arrangement or excep- 
tion to the ordinary laws ; but, if there are 
miracles which imply an immediate act 
of God, this a& became part of the plan, 


as a neceſſary means for happineſs : in 


both caſes the effect is the ſame with re- 


« ſpect to faith.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


WHETHER IT BE PROBABLE THAT THE 
WITNESSES OF THE GOSPEL WERE EI- 
THER DECEIVERS OR DECEIVED. 


Have ſuppoſed that the witneſſes could 
L neither deceive nor be deceived. The 
firſt ſuppoſition was built on their integrity ; 
the ſecond, on the clearneſs of the facts. 
The probability of the firſt ſuppoſition 
would, in my opinion, conſiderably increaſe, 
if the facts atteſted were admitted to be of 
ſuch a nature that no man of ſound ſenſe 
could have been deceived reſpecting them. 


I can eaſily conceive, that a falſe doctrine 


may gain credit: it is the underſtanding 


which is to judge of a doctrine, and the un- 


derſtanding is not always endued with ſuffi- 
cient powers to enable it to detect falſhoods 
of a particular kind. 
| But 
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But if the inquiry concern things which 
fall under our ſenſes, things of public noto- 
riety, things which happened at a time and 
in places where the witneſſes were expoſed to 
continual contradictions ; if, finally, theſe 
things attack national, political, and religious 
prejudices; how can we ſuppoſe it poſſible 
that impoſtors, unleſs totally deprived of their 
ſenſes, conld flatter themſelves that credit 
would be given to ſuch things ? 

They would ſcarcely, I think, pretend to 
perſuade their countrymen and contempora- 
ries, that a man, whoſe death was public and 
notorious, was riſen again; that darkneſs co- 
vered the land; that the earth ſhook at the 
deceaſe of this man, &c.; and, if we ſuppoſe 
theſe impoſtors illiterate men, and of the 
loweſt claſs, it is ſtill lefs reaſonable to ima- 
gine that they would pretend to ſpeak foreign 
languages, and abſurdly upbraid an entire and 
numerous ſociety with making an ill uſe of 
the ſame extraordinary gift, if that ſociety 
had not received it. I may be miſtaken ; 
but it ſeems to me, that ſuch pretenſions, if 
falſe, could never have been admitted ; and 

this 
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this would ſeem to me ſtill more improbable, 
if thoſe who publicly profeſſed the belief of 
theſe facts, and propagated them, expoſed 
themſelves voluntarily to every thing of which 
men have the moſt natural abhorrence, eſpe- 
cially, if I diſcovered in their narrations no 
marks of fanaticiſm. 

The improbability, in fine, of this ſuppoſi- 
tion, would ſeem to increaſe ſtill more, if 
the public teſtimony given of ſuch facts had 
effected in the world a revolution much more 
aſtoniſhing than thoſe ever cauſed by the 
moſt famous conquerors. 

It follows, I think, in a legitimate manner, | 
from the palpability of the facts, that the wit= | 
neſſes of whom I have ſpoken could not be im- 
poſed upon themſelves. Can I poſſibly doubt 
whether the ſenſes are competent, or not, to 
aſcertain that a paralytic walks, that a blind 
man ſees, that a dead man is raiſed ? &c. 

Let us ſuppoſe, particularly, that the point 
in queſtion is the reſurrection of a man, 
with whom the witneſſes had lived in 
the moſt familiar manner for the ſpace of 

ſeveral years. If that man had been con- 
demned 
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demned to death by a ſupreme tribunal ; if 
he had publicly died a moſt painful death ; 
if the tortures he underwent had left ſcars 
on his body; if, after his reſurrection, this 
man had appeared ſeveral times to thoſe 
ſame witneſſes; if they had converſed and 
eaten ſeveral times with him ; if they had re- 
collected or examined his ſcars ; if, finally, 
they had formed the ſtrongeſt doubts of his 
reſurrection, and if their entire conviction 
was owing to the repeated and concurring 
teſtimonies of their eyes, their ears, and their 
touch; if, I fay, all theſe facts are ſuppoſed 
true, I ſhould not be able to conceive how 
theſe witneſſes could poſſibly have been de- 
ceived. But further, if theſe atteſted mira- 
cles, as I have already ſaid (o), formed an 
uninterrupted chain, all the links of which 
were cloſely rivetted together; if theſc mira- 
cles compoſed, as it were, a well-continued 
diſcourſe, the parts of which were depend- 
ent on and ſupported each other; if the 
gift of ſpeaking divers tongues argued ne- 


(o) Vide Part i. Chap. vi. | 
E ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily the reſurrection of a certain man, 
and his aſcenſion into heaven; if the mi- 
racles which this man had pretended to per- 
form before his death, and which were at- 
teſted to me by ocular witneſſes, were indiſ- 
ſolubly connected with thoſe which have al- 
ready been noticed; if theſe miracles were 
numerous and various; if they had been 
wrought for the ſpace of many years; if, I 
ſay (and as I ſuppoſe), all this were true, 
it would be impoſſible for me to conceive 
that the witneſſes in queſtion ſhould have 
been deccived, reſpecting ſo many palpa- 
ble, plain, and different facts. 
It appears to me, at leaſt, that had it been 
poflible for them to have been deceived con- 
cerning any of theſe extraordinary facts, it 
would have been phyſically impoſſible for 
them to have been deceived in all. 

But, fdbove all, how can I conceive that 
theſe witneſſes ſhould have been deceived, 
as to the many and various miracles which 


they themſelves wrought ? 
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S HA P. VI. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DE- 
RIVED FROM THE DOCTRINE OF OPINION, 
AND THE ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES.— 

ANSWERS. | 


Shall not on this occaſion engage in 
1 any ſubtle diſquiſitions concerning the 
reality of the objects of our ſenſations, the 
illuſion of the fenſes, or the exiſtence of bo- 
dies; theſe metaphyſical ſubtleties do not 
eſſentially belong to the examination of my 
ſubject; I have diſcuſſed them at large in 
ſeveral of my other writings, and have ſaid 
on that ſubject whatever ſound philoſophy 
ſuggeſted to me. 

I know perfectly well, that the objects of 
our ſenſations cannot be in themſelves, what 
they appear to us to be; I ſee objects which 
I denominate material; from the eflen- 
tial properties of theſe objects, I deduce 
E 2 the 
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the general notion of matter. I will not 
« affirm (y) (to repeat what I faid in ano- 
* ther place), that the attributes by which 
* I am acquainted with matter, are pre- 
ciſely what they appear to be: it is my 
ſoul which perceives them ; they there- 
fore bear a relation to the manner in 
which my ſoul perceives them ; they may, 
then, not be exactly that which they ap- 
« pear to be. But, moſt aſſuredly, that 
* which they appear to be, reſults neceſſarily 
from what they are in themſelves, and 
from what I am in relation to them. As, 
therefore, I can affirm; reſpecting a circle, 
„the equality of its radii ; ſo I can affirm, 
„ reſpeQting matter, that it is extended and 
ſolid; or, to ſpeak more accurately, that 
there is ſomething ov? of me, which gives 
me the idea of ſolid extent. The attri- 
« butes of matter, with which I am ac- 
« quainted, are therefore effects; I obſerve 
« theſe effects, although I am ignorant of 
«© the cauſes. There may be other effects, 
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(p) Preface to the Analytical Eſſay. 
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« of the exiſtence of which I have not the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion : Does a blind man ſuſpect 
« the uſe of the priſm? But I am at leaſt 
perfectly convinced that the effects, which 
« are unknown to me, are not contradic- 
« tory to thoſe which I know.” | 

I have explained, in Chap. ii. of Part 
xiii. of the Phil. Pal. that material objects, 
in the eye of what I eſteem true philoſo- 
phy (2), are ſimply mere phenomena, ſimple 
appearances, depending partly on our man- 
ner of ſeeing and conceiving ;—theſe pheno- 
mena, however, are no leſs real, permanent, 
and invariable—they are no leſs the reſult of 
the immutable laws of our being. Theſe 
phenomena, therefore, ſtill remain a ſolid 
baſis for our mode of reaſoning. 
Becauſe, therefore, the objects of our ſen- 
ſations are not in themſelves what they ap- 
pear to be, it does not follow, that we can- 
not reaſon on thoſe objects as if they were 
ſo. It is ſufficient for us, that theſe ap- 
pearances never change. I might fay till 


(2) The Philoſophy of Leibnitz. 
E 3 „moe: 
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more :—if the (7) doctrine of an ideal world 
were ſtrictly demonſtrated, it would in no 
reſpect change the order of our Hie ideas, 
nor the judgment we form of thoſe ideas ; 
the univerſe, though purely ideal, would not 
exiſt leſs to every individual foul; neither 
would it repreſent or offer the leſs to our 

| ſoul, the ſame things, the ſame combinations, 
and the ſame ſucceſſion of things, which we 
contemplate at preſent. 

It is well known, that the pious and learned 
prelate (-), who ſo openly declared himſelf 
the advocate of this ſingular ſyſtem, affirmed 
that it was of all ſyſtems the moſt favourable 
to that religion to which he dedicated his 
time and fortune. | 

If I pretended, therefore, that our ſtate of 

| ignorance concerning the particular nature 
of the objects of our ſenſations could weaken 


the teſtimony afforded to miraculous. facts, 
/ 


(7) A philoſophical opinion which admits of no bo- 
dies in nature, and reduces every thing to ideas; a clear 
account of this ſingular doctrine may be ſeen in Chap. 
xxxiii. of the Eſſay on Pſychology, 


(s) Berkley, Biſhop of Cloyne. 


I ſhould. 
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I ſhould neceſſarily bring myſelf to doubt of 
all phyſical truths, of thoſe of natural hiſ- 
tory, and of hiſtorical facts. Would fo 
univerſal a Pyrrhoniſm be conformable to 
reaſon ? I ſhould have ſaid, even to common 
ſenſe ? | 

I ſhall ſay nothing as to the illuſion of the 
ſenſes : becauſe I have ſuppoſed the miracu- 
lous facts were palpable, numerous, and di- 
verſified ; ſuch, in fine, as not to admit of a 
doubt concerning their certainty. It would, 
beſides, be very unreaſonable to argue con- 
cerning the illunon of the ſenſes, whilſt we 
treat of facts, which may have been examined, 
and which I /upps/e to have been examined, by 
ſeveral ſenſes. | 
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CHAP. VII. 


EXPERIFNCE SET IN OPPOSITION TO IT- 
 SELF.—NEW OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMO- 
NIAL PROOF.—ANSWER. 


FER all. a queſtion preſents itſelf, 
Have J not granted too much in fa- 
vour of teſtimony ? Is not my reaſoning er- 
roneous ? Have I ſufficiently doubted? I am 
convinced of the veracity of men, merely by 
the knowledge I have acquired of men : 
that knowledge is ſupported by experience ; 
yet it is experience itſelf which contradicts 
the phyfical poſſibility of miracles.—Thus 1 
have experience in oppoſition to experience. 
How then am I to decide between two ex- 
beriences ſo greatly in oppoſition to each 
other ? 
In this caſe I diſcover diſtinctions, which 
ariſe. from the nature of the ſubject, and 
which 1 ſhall attempt to develope. As J 
could not exiſt in all times, and in all places, 


my 
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my perſonal experience becomes neceſſarily 
very confined, and that of my fellow-crea- 
tures falls under the ſame predicament ; teſ- 
timony, therefore, is the only road by which 
I can arrive at the knowledge of every expe- 
rience which I have not made myſelf. 

When I advance that the experience of all 
times and of all places evinces that the dead 
do not riſe, I only fay, that the ze/timony of 
all times and all places atteſts that the dead 
do not riſe. If, therefore, weighty teſtimo- 
nics appear, atteſting that dead men did riſe, 
there will be an oppoſition between theſe two 
teſtimonies. 

I fay, however, that theſe teſtimonies will 
not, properly ſpeaking, be contradictory ; 
becauſe the teſtimonies which bear witneſs 
that the dead do not riſe, do not atteſt that 
it is :mpoſſible for the dead to riſe. The teſ- 
timonies, therefore, which appear oppoſed to 
each other, do in reality no more than diſ- 
ſent from each other. Now, if the teſtimo- 
nies which atteſt that the dead did riſe, have 
all the requiſite qualities to command my aſ- 
ſent, I cannot reaſonably refuſe it; becauſe, 

| N Firſt, 
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Firſt, The contrary teſtimonies cannot 
prove the 7poſſiblity of this reſurrection. 

Secondly. Becauſe I have no proof that 
phyſical order may not contain ſome ſecret 
diſpenſations, of which this reſurrection might 
be the reſult. 

Thirdly. Becauſe at the ſame time that 
the witneſſes atteſt this reſurrection, I evi- 
dently diſcover the moral intention of the 
miracle. 

There is not, therefore, properly ſpeak- 
ing, any contradiction between the expert- 
ences, but there is diver/ity between the teſ- 
timonies. 
It is true, that experience makes known 
to me phy/ical order; it is alſo by experience 
that I come to the knowledge of moral or- 
der. But theſe two modes of experience are 
not preciſcly of the fame kind, neither can 
they be placed in competition with each 
other. 

From experience of the firſt kind I may 


legitimately deduce, that, according to the 


ordinary courſe of nature, the dead do not 
"riſe; but I cannot with propriety conclude, 


that 
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that it is phyſically impoſſible for the dead 


to riſe. 

I may deduce from experience of the ſe- 
cond kind, that men endued with the ſame 
faculties as myſelf, may have ſeen and felt 
things, which I ſhould have ſeen and felt, 
had I exiſted in the fame time and in the 
ſame place. 

And if I have competent moral proofs of 
the validity of their teſtimony, I may alſo 
deduce from this kind of experience, that 
thoſe men have ſeen and felt thoſe things. 

The Indian, when he aflerts that it is 
phyſically impoſſible for water to become a 
ſolid body, is no logician; his concluſion 
reaches beyond the premiſes from which it 
is drawn. When he has faid that he has 
never ſeen, and that no one has ever ſcen, 
water become, in his country, a ſolid body; 
ſo far he is juſtified in his aſſertions : but he 
ſhould proceed no further. Indeed, having 
never ſeen ice, and alſo being very certain 
that no one of his countrymen had ever ſeen 
any, he has a right to be very incredulous 
concerning the teſtimonies which are offered 
to him, concerning ſuch a fact. 
If 


| New Objections to 
If, in phyſics, I had reaſoned only from 


known facts, I muſt neceſſarily have rejected, 
without examination, the wonders of electri- 
city, the prodigy of the polype, and a multi- 
plicity of facts of the fame kind; for, what 
analogy could I diſcover between theſe prodi- 
gies and thoſe facts which the ordinary courſe 
of nature preſents to my contideration ? And 
yet J believed theſe prodigies; becauſe, in 
the firit place, the evidence for them appeared 
competent : Secondly, becauſe, in ſound lo- 
gic, my ignorance of the ſecrets of nature 
was not a ſufficient authority to oppoſe to 
weighty teitimonies. But, as a greater num- 
ber of moral proofs are requiſite to make a 
miraculous fact appear probable, than to ren- 
der probable a phyſical prodigy, I think alſo 
that I diſcover, in the teſtimonies adduced in 
favour of the miraculous facts in queſtion, 
characters of truth, proportioned to the na- 
ture of the facts. 

J have pointed out what appeared to me 
to conſtitute the difference between a mi- 
racle and a prodigy (7). I have not termed 

(t) Vide Part i. Chap. vi. 
| 3 miracles 
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miracles ſupernatural facts. I had ſeen ſuffi- 


ciently that they might be the reſult of a pre- 


eſtabliſhed arrangement; I therefore ſimply 
called them extraordinary events, as oppoſed 
to thoſe events which are conformable to 


the ordinary courſe of nature. If the teſti- 


monies were in actual contradiction to each 
other, it would follow, that the witneſſes, who 
atteſt the reſurrection of a dead man, muſt 
atteſt, at the ſame time, that this reſurrec- 
tion was produced according to the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature. Now I well know, 
that, ſo far from atteſting this, they have 
attributed the miracle to the intervention of 
omnipotence. : 

I cannot therefore logically argue, from 
the uniformity of the courſe of nature, againſt 
the teſtimony which affirms that this uni- 
formity is not conſtant; for, I muſt once 
more repeat it, the experience which atteſts 
the uniformity of the courſe of nature, does 
not in the leaſt prove, that its courſe may 
not be altered or modified (). 


(u) Vide the French tranſlation of Campbell on mi- 
racles, and eſpecially the notes of the tranſlator. 
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CHAP. VII. 


REFLECTIONS ON MORAL CERTAINTY. 


T is plain, therefore, that moral ought not 
to be confounded with phyſical certainty. 
This laſt may be reduced to an exact calcu- 

lation, whenever all the caſes poſſible are 
known, as at games of hazard, &c.; or to 
approximations, when all the poſſible caſes 
are not known, or the experiences are not 
ſufficiently multiplied, as in thoſe things 
which concern the duration or accidents of 

human life, &c. 

But thoſe things which we call moral, can- 
not be reduced to calculation; in this caſe, 
the unknown ſo far exceed in number the 
known circumſtances, that there is a want 
of data to proceed upon. 

In the compoſition of man, the moral and 
phyſical are mixed together, and hence ariſes 

a greater complication, Of all terreſtrial 

beings, 
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beings, man is the moſt complicated. How 
then can the algebraic expreſſion of a moral 
character be given? Are we ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the ſoul? with the body ? 
with their myſterious union? Can we, with 
any preciſion, eſtimate the various effects of 
ſo many circumſtances acting continually 
on that compound being? Can we——but 
let me rather requeſt the reader to re-con- 
fider what I have ſaid in Chap. v. and vi. of 
Part xiii. of the Phil. Pal. concerning the 
imperfection of morals. 

Shall I however conclude, from what has 
been faid, that there is no moral certainty ? 
| Becauſe the ſecret of a man's compoſition is 
unknown to me, ſhall I conclude, that I am 
wholly unacquainted with man? Becauſe J 
cannot diſcover the cauſe why the vibra- 
tion of certain fibres in the brain is ac- 
companied with certain ideas, ſhall I deny 
the exiſtence of thoſe ideas? It would be 
_ denying the exiſtence of my own ideas. Be- 
| cauſe I do not fee thoſe infinitely delicate 
fibres, the actions of which ſeem to influ- 
ence the underſtanding and will, ſhall I 
| . doubt 
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doubt whether there is an underſtanding and 
will? This would be doubting whether I 
myſelf have an underftanding and will, 
&c. &Cc. 

I am well acquainted with certain general 
facts, the reſult of the conſtitution of man, 
and I clearly perceive that moral certainty is 
built on theſe reſults. I know well enough 
what, and how far, my ſenſes can or can- 
not effect concerning matters of fact, to be 
well aſſured that certain facts may have been 
ſeen and felt. I am ſufficiently converſant 
with the faculties and affections of man, to 
be morally certain, that in ſuch or ſuch 
given circumſtances, witneſſes may have 
atteſted the truth. I am even obliged to 
confeſs, that if I refuſed adhering to theſe 
principles, I ſhould renounce the moſt com- 
mon maxims of reaſon, and that I ſhould 
controvert the civil order of all ages and all 
nations. 

If then I ſeek after truth with an honeſt 
heart, I ſhall not ſubtilize a queſtion plain 
enough in itſelf, and of the higheſt import- 
ance. I ſhall endeavour to reduce it to 

Its 
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its true limits. I ſhall grant that teſtimony 
may prove miracles; but I ſhall carefully 
examine, whether the teſtimony unites in 
itſelf ſuch conditions as are requiſite to eſta- 


bliſh ſuch facts, or at leaſt to render them 
very probable. 


CH AP.-ITX; 


PARTICULAR CONSIDERATIONS ON MIRA- 
| CLES, AND ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH OUGHT TO ACCOMPANY AND 
TO CHARACTERISE THEM. 


T ſeems to me, that there is one eſſential 
condition requiſite in the character of 

' miracles, viz. that they ſhould always be ac- 

companied with circumſtances adequate to 

the eſtabliſhment of their purpoſe. 

Theſe circumſtances may be very foreign 

to the ſecret and efficient cauſe of the mi- 
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racle ; particular words, ſpoken by a man in 
an audible voice, are not the efficient cauſe 
of the reſurrection of a dead man. But, if 
nature inſtantaneouſly obey the voice of that 
man, who can doubt that the LoRD of na- 
ture has ſpoken ? From the principles, there- 
fore, which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 
it follows, that they would have happened, 
had there been neither a divine meſſenger, nor 
witneſſes, who ſeemed to command nature. 
The miracles for which I contend, accord- 
ing to my principles, were linked to that 
univerſal chain, which predetermines the 
time and the manner of the appearances of 
things (x). 
But, 


(x) But, becauſe, conſiſtently with my hypotheſis, mi- 
racles ſprang from a particular ſyſtem of the laws of na- 
ture, and this conſtituted a part of the great chain which 
connects all events, the following inference would not be 
well grounded—that, according to my hypotheſis (to em- 
ploy the words of a certain critic), miracles do not differ 
from the mo/t ordinary events, and that, conſequently, they 
can in no manner be produced as a proof of an extraor- 
dinary miſſion, Undoubtedly, to ſuperior intelligences, 

| | intimately 


on Miracles, Ge. 67 


But, had there been neither a divine meſ- 
ſenger, nor witneſſes to interpret to mankind 
this extraordinary diſpenſation, and to de- 


intimately acquainted with the ſecret of the compoſition 
of the world, and with the whole extent and force of 
thoſe laws which govern natural beings, and all the 
combinations whereof theſe laws are ſuſceptible; to ſuch 
intelligences, miracles undoubtedly would not effentially 
differ from the moſt ordinary events if God, therefore, 
meant to ſpeak to ſuch intelligences, if he choſe to reveal 
to them ſomewhat not included within the actual ſphere of 
their facultics, it is evident that this language of the laws 
of nature (on which I very particularly enlarged in Chap. 
iv. v. vi. Part xvii. Phil. Palin.) could not anſwer his pur- 
poſe, Faculties of a different order, require revelations of 
a different order. But who does not diſtinctly ſee the wide 
difference between man and thoſe intelligences? Is it 
not plain, that the reſurrection of a man effected in a mo- 
ment, by the divine meſſenger pronouncing a few words, 
muſt be to men a ſpeaking proof of the extraordinary 
miſſion of CHRIST? The intelligent and attentive 
reader, who has well digeſted, and who is thoroughly 
converſant in my principles, will not be at a loſs to con- 
fute the objections which may ariſe from them, and thoſe 
principles are laid down only for readers of that kind. 
Neither will it appear to them, as to the critic whom I am 
endeavouring to confute, that the proofs of the miracles 


are ſupported with difficulty by philoſophical reaſonings. 
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velope the deſign of it, it would have re- 
mained unfruitful, and would have been 
merely an object of curioſity and idle ſpe- 
culation (5). he 
The miracles might then have appeared 
conſiſtent with the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, or to depend on ſome uncommon cir- 
cumſtances. They would have been nothing 
but mere prodigies, on which the learned 
would have built ſyſtems, and which the 
ignorant part of mankind would have attri- 
buted to ſome inviſible power. ja 
Several of theſe miracles too could not 
have taken place, becauſe the perform- 
ance of them was connected with out- 
ward circumſtances, which were to be pre- 


| pared by the Mefiab or his miniſters. But 


(y) Chriſt, therefore, would not have acted conform- 
ably to the deſign of the miracles, had he revealed to the 
ſpectators how he wrought theſe miracles, or the ſecret 
of their execution. For the perſuaſion and inſtruction of 
the ſpectators, it ſufficed, that the facts in queſtion were 
not included in the ordinary courſe of events, and that 


nature appeared to obey inſtantaneouſly the voice of 
Chriſt. | | 


in 


on Miracles, Sc. 69 


in the plan of divine wiſdom all was har- 
mony and connexion; the miracles bore a 
ſpecific relation to a certain point of time 
and ſpace; their appearance was to depend 
on that of thoſe perſons who were to fig- 
nify to nature the orders of the legiſlator, 
and to men the intentions of his goodneſs. 
This, therefore, would be the proper place 
to enquire into that paralleliſm of nature and 
grace, ſo well fitted to proclaim to reflect- 
ing beings that ſupreme intelligence which 
has pre-ordained every thing by one ſingle 
act (3).—If the meſſenger and his miniſ- 
= tern 

(2) My principles on this pre-ordination would be 
very ill underſtood, were it argued, that they deſtroy hu- 
man liberty. Free actions have been foreſeen, becauſe 


they eſſentially ſuppoſed motives, and becauſe the mo- 
tives have been foreſeen by him who trieth the reins and 
the heart, 

To foreſee a free act, is not the ſame as to effect i it; 
to permit it, is not the ſame as to produce it. 

Preſcience is always relative to the nature of the act, 
and to that of the agent. To foreſee, therefore, is, to 
know with certainty the influence of cauſes, and the 
particular nature of the mixed being on whom theſe 
cauſes act, or on account of which this being deter- 
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ters prayed for extraordinary cures, or other 
miraculous events, their prayers alſo con- 
ſtituted 


mines itſelf, Does not the creator of man &#now how 
man is faſhioned? Is the ſecret of the compoſition of the 
world hidden to him who has made the wor/d? Does not 
the workman know his work? And, becauſe the author 
of man knows how man is made, does it follow, that 
man ſhould have neither will nor liberty? Becauſe God 
knows the intimate nature of theſe free agents, is it a 
conſequence, that this knowledge deſtroys the liberty of 
theſe beings? If knowledge ſuppoſes always an objec, 
that knowledge will be certain and infallible, whenever 
the object is perfectly known; and if this object has na- 
tural relations to other objects, theſe laſt to others, &c. and 
if certain effects are to reſult from theſe various relations, 
theſe effects will be preciſely foreknown, if theſe various 
relations are exactly known. The effects were intended 
to be ſubordinate to cauſes; theſe laſt to each other; 
otherwiſe there would have been neither order nor har- 
mony. 

Fore-knowledge was a natural conſequence of this 
ſubordination. 

The adorable intelligence to whom every thing in the 
univerſe is laid open, who diſcovers the effects in their 
cauſes, theſe cauſes in himſelf ; who has beheld, from all 
eternity, the minuteſt work of the ant, as well as the pro- 
digies of the cherubim; this intelligence, properly ſpeak- 
ing, does not foreſee free aCtions ; it ſees them. For fu- 


turity 
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ſtituted a part of that great chain; they had 
been foreſeen, from all eternity, by HIM who 
holds the chain in his hand, and he had co- 


ordained the cauſes of ſuch or ſuch a miracle 
with ſuch or ſuch prayers. 


turity is to that intelligence as the preſent moment, and 
all ages are as an indiviſible inſtant. 

I ſhall not engage myſelf any further on a ſubject ſo 
elevated, and ſo much controverted. I wiſh that what 
I have advanced concerning liberty in Art. xii. and xiii, 
of the abridged Analyſis, may be read over with atten- 
tion, And I flatter myſelf, that it will appear plainly, 
that my principles on that matter do not in the leaſt in- 
cline to fatality. 
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CHAP; X. 


EXTRAORDINARY DOUBT: 
TION OF IT. 


EXAMINA= 


. HERE ſtill remains a doubt unſatiſ- 
| fied, concerning teſtimony, which re- 
quires ſome conſideration. 
I have admitted as very probable, at leaſt, 
that the witneſſes, who atteſted theſe mira- 
culous facts, were neither deceivers nor de- 
ceived.— But, poſſibly, they were impoſtors 
of a ſingular nature, and of a very elevated 
kind. 
I ſuppoſe a ſet of men, ardently zealous 
for the welfare of mankind, who, being 
thoroughly convinced of the beauty and uſe- 
fulneſs of a doctrine which they paſſion- 
ately wiſhed to promulge, ſaw clearly the 
abſolute neceſſity of miracles to arrive at 
their end. 


I ſuppoſe 
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I ſuppoſe that theſe men invented falſe 
miracles, and thus exhibited themſelves as 
meſſengers from the Moſt High. 

Finally, I ſuppoſe that thus inſpired, and 
| ſupported by this new kind of heroiſm, they 
voluntarily devoted themſelves to tortures 
and to death, in ſupport of an impoſture ſo 
conducive to the happineſs of mankind. 

I have already accumulated a number of 
very extraordinary ſuppoſitions. And now I 
muſt aſk, whether ſuch a ſpecies of heroiſm 
is conſonant to the aralogy of moral order? 
Let me, above all things, avoid every ſuppo- 
ſition repugnant to common ſenſe. 

Can then ſimple illiterate men invent ſuch 
a doctrine? Can they form ſuch a plan? Will 
they carry it into execution? Will they bring 
it to a concluſion ? 

Men who profeſs in heart and foul to be- 
lieve a future life, and a God, the avenger of 
impoſture, will hey hope to arrive at felicity 
by the means of impoſture ? 

Will men, who, far from being affured 
that God will approve their impoſture, 
have, on the contrary, the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
to 
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to believe that he will utterly condemn it; 
will thoſe men expoſe themſelves to the 
greateſt calamities, the greateſt perils, to 
death itſelf, to defend and propagate that im- 
poſture ? x2 

Men who aim at the glorious title of be- 
nefactors to mankind, will they expoſe their 
fellow-creatures to the moſt cruel trials, 
without being at all certain of that compen- 
fation which they promiſe them ? 

Men who aflociate together to execute ſo 
ſtrange a plan, ſo complicated, ſo dangerous 
can they rely on each other? Can they 
flatter themſelves that they will never be 
betrayed? And will they never be betrayed ? 
Men who undertake, not only to convince 
their contemporaries of the truth and uſe- 
fulneſs of a certain doctrine, but who under- 
take to convince them alſo of the reality 
of facts incredible in their nature, public, 
numerous, various, circumſtantial, recent 
facts; can they flatter themſelves with the 
hope of obtaining the ſmalleſt credit, if all 
theſe facts be pure invention? Can they 
flatter themſelves with the hope of paſſing for 

ever 
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ever undetected? And will they never be 
detected? Can men But I fink under the 
weight of objections, and I am obliged to 
abandon ſuppoſitions ſo contradictory to com- 
mon ſenſe.—lIt is ſcarcely poſſible to con- 
ceive, that fo extraordinary a heroiſm could 
have entered into a fingle mind, much leſs 
into ſeveral, and that it could produce the 
ſame effects, the ſame force, conſtancy, and 
union in all. And what appears to me fo 
improbable, with reſpect to ſuch a kind of 
heroiſm, would appear to me no leſs fo in 
regard to the love of glory and renown. 
If, on the moſt folid grounds, I am con- 
vinced that there is a moral order (a); if 
the judgments I form of mankind are the 
neceſſary reſult of that moral order; I can- 


not admit ſuppoſitions which have no ana- 


logy with that moral order, and which even 
ſtand in direct oppoſition to it. 


(a) Vide this Book, Chap. i. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Xt. 


OTHER DOUBTS. FONDNESS FOR THF 
MARVELLOUS. — FALSE MIRACLES, — 
MARTYRS OF ERROR OR OPINION. — 
REFLECTIONS, | 


N the proceſs of this inveſtigation, doubts 

ſeem ſpontaneouſly to ariſe, and to crowd 
upon each other. The ſubject in which I 
am engaged is as complicated as it is im- 
portant, 

It may be viewed in various lights; and I 
cannot undertake to conſider them all; 1 
have therefore ſelected thoſe only which are 
of moſt immediate conſequence. 

The religious annals of almoſt every na- 
tion are full of apparitions, miracles, pro- 
digies, &c. There is hardly a religious opi- 
nion, but what can exhibit miracles, and 
even martyrs, to ſupport it. The human 
mind delights in what is marvellous ; it has 
an 
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an innate fondneſs for what is new and ex- 
traordinary. It is captivated with every pro- 
digy. It lends a willing ear to them, and 
frequently believes them without examina- 
tion. The mind does not even ſeem framed 
for doubting; it is rather addicted to be- 
lieving ; philoſophical doubts imply efforts, 
which, in general, are painful and labo- 
rious. | | 

Theſe natural diſpoſitions of the human 
mind are well calculated to increaſe phi- 
loſophical diftidence, reſpecting every thing 
that has the appearance of miracles; and 
muſt tend to render the philoſopher very 
cautious in admitting the proofs adduced in 
| ſupport of them. 5 

But ſhall the dreams of the alchymiſt 
induce the philoſopher to reject the truths 
of chymiſtry ? Becauſe multitudes of phy- 
ſical and hiſtorical works are full of miſta- 
ken obſervations and doubtful facts, ſhall 
the attentive philoſopher reje& all books of 
phyſics and hiſtory ? Or, will he conclude, 
indiſcriminately, againſt obſervation and fact? 
If many religious opinions have reſted their 


ſupport 
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ſupport on miracles, that alone would con- 
vince me, that men, in all places and in all 
ages, have conſidered miracles as the moſt 
expreſſive language of divinity, and the cha- 
racteriſtic ſeal, by which its meſſengers (6 
are to be known. 

J afterwards 


() Hence Chriſt frequently appeals to this proof, as 
the moſt convincing :—T he works that I do in my father's 
rame, they bear witneſs of me.—1f I had not done among 
them works that never man did. Though ye believe not 
me, believe the works. —1f the mighty works had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had 
a great while ago repented. 

Miracles were, in fact, one of the chief charadterifiics 
by which the Jews thought the Meſſiah would be made 
known. ben the Meſſiah cometh, will he do greater mi- 
racles than this man? 

Should any one pretend, that Chriſt himſelf meant to 
weaken this ſtrong proof, when he ſaid, in expreſs words; 
There ſhall ariſe falſe Chrifts : ſhould he pretend that 
Chriſt meant to intimate, by theſe words, the little credit 
that ought to be given to miracles; he would manifeſtly 
go contrary to all the rules of found criticiſm : for, if it 
can be proved by hiſtory, that the nation alluded to in 
this paſſage was then much addicted to magic and en- 
chantments; if it can be proved by the hiſtory of that 
nation, that, a ſhort time after the coming of Chriſt, there 
aroſe 
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1 afterwards enter into a more minute 
detail; I compare facts with facts, miracles 
with miracles; I place teſtimony in oppo- 
ſition to teſtimony; and I am ſtruck with 
amazement, when I diſcover the enormous 
difference between the miracles atteſted to 
me by the witneſſes of whom I have ſpoken, 
and the facts alledged in ſupport of certain 
religious opinions. 

The firſt appear to me fo ſuperior, both 
as to their nature, their number, varie- 
ty, connexion, duration, publicity, uſeful- 


aroſe falſe prophets, who had recourſe to magical arts 
to ſeduce the people; if that ſeduction was ſo much the 
eaſter, becauſe the whole nation then profeſſed to expect 
and wait for the coming of Chriſt the Meſſiah; it would 
then appear moſt evident, that Chriſt, by theſe words, 
meant only to forewarn his diſciples againſt the impoſtures 
of thoſe falſe Chriſts, who would have impoſed on the cre- 
dulity of the people, by perſuading them that they were 
that Chriſt, whoſe appearance the ancient oracles fore- 
told. 

Would a diſcreet phyſician incur the i ao of diſ- 
crediting medicine, becauſe he warned the unwary public 
againſt the ſeduCtions of empirics? But, true phyſicians 
are not to be ſeduced by empirics: and therefore Chriſt 
adds, If it were poſſible, they would deceive the very elect. 


neſs; ; 
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neſs (c); and, above all, in the importance 
of the general deſign, the greatneſs of its con- 
ſequences, the ſtrength of the evidence (4); 
that I cannot reaſonably refuſe to admit 
them as very probable, at leaſt ; whilſt, on 
the other hand, I cannot reaſonably admit, 
but muſt reject the others, as inventions 
equally ridiculous in themſelves and repug- 
nant to the wiſdom and majeſty of the Lord 
of nature. 


Shall 


(c) There is no vain oſtentation of power, no parade, 
in theſe miracles ; moſt of them are works of mercy and 
acts of benevolence. i” 

(4) I earneſtly requeſt the reader, who can entertain 

a doubt on this head, to weigh, in the ſcale of reaſon, one 
by one, the different characteriſtics which I have pointed 
out; and which (in my opinion), all meet in the mira- 
cles of the goſpel. I further requeſt of him, to apply, one 
after the other, all theſe characteriſtics to thoſe facts, ei- 
ther ancient or modern, which are produced as miracu- 
lous, and ſeriouſly to queſtion himſelf, in the filent mo- 
ment of retirement, whether theſe facts can bear a com- 
pariſon. He will obſerve the enumeration of theſe cha- 
racteriſtics, which I might have carried much further, and 
have developed much more at large, if the nature of this 
work had allowed me. 1ſt, the nature 2d, the number 
3d, the diverſity 4th, the connexion—5th, the duration 


6th, 
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Shall I then heſitate to decide between 
the preſtiges and tricks of an Alexander 
Pontanus, 


bth, the publicity /th, the direct or particular uſefulneſs— 
8th, the importance of the general deſign—gth, the great- 
neſs of its conſequences—10th, the force of the evidence. 
It were eaſy to find, in ancient and modern hiſtory, facts, 
even juridically atteſted, as miraculous, which however 
were mere inventions, tricks of art, or effects of na- 
ture, but ſtriking in their various circumſtances, either 
phyſical or moral. Our times have exhibited, and til] 
exhibit, many examples. The truly logical and critical 
reader will apply, therefore, to theſe facts, the different 
characteriſtics which the miracles of the goſpel exhibit. 
He will not be ſatisfied with general compariſons; he 
will enter into the minuteſt and' deepeſt diſcuſſion : he 
will not ſtop at the greateſt and moſt ſtriking proofs ; he 
will analyze even the ſmalleſt, and carry t the analyſis to 
its very laſt elements, | 

Is it to be preſumed, that, after ſo nice and cloſe an 
examination, the reader will claſs in the ſame category 
the miracles of the goſpel, and all the fats held up as 
miraculous by different ſects and parties? 

I never faid, becauſe I never thought it, that, provided 
a fact was atteſted as miraculous, we are under an obli- 
gation of believing it as miraculous ; but I have expa- 
tiated on the various characteriſtics which miracles muſt 
have, and on the teſtimonies which ſupport them, ſo that 
they may obtain the ſuffrage of reaſon. 


G I requeſt 
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Pontanus (e), or an Apollonius Thyanzus 
(, and thoſe atteſted by the witneſſes in 
queſtion ? Shall I balance between the au- 
thority of a Philoſtrates (g) and that of the 


apoſtles? Shall I weigh in the ſame ſcales 
fable and hiſtory ()? 


I requeſt only one favour of the reader, which is, to 
beſtow upon me that attention which the nature of my 
ſubject requires; not to form a judgment of the cauſe I 
am treating by a few paflages, but by the whole entire 
chain of my reaſoning ; I mean, by the collection of all 
the proofs which I bring together or point out. 

(e) A famous impoſtor. 

(J) Another famous impoſtor in the reign of Nero. 
Hierocles, a Pagan philofopher, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, compoſed a book, intitled, 
Philalethes, in which he comparcd the pretended miracles 
of Apollonius with thoſe of Chriſt. 

(2) Author of the Romance of Apollonius, who com- 
poſed it to pay his court to ns a luperBitious 
prince, and much addicted to magic. 

() Every one will fee that the nature of this eſſay 
will not allow me to enter into hiſtorical and critical 
details, which would be inconſiſtent with a ſimple ſketch. 

'T hoſe details may be found in almoſt every book that 
has been publiſhed in favour of the cauſe in which I am 
engaged. I ſhall only refer the reader, at preſent, to the 
learned notes of the reſpectable M. Seigneux de Cor- 
revon, on the work of the cclebrated Addiſon. 


I 
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If in the moſt enlightened age, and in the 
capital of a great kingdom, it has been pre- 
tended that miracles were wrought by con- 
vulfions (i); if a perſon in a public employ- 
ment has handed them down in a volumi- 
nous work; if he has endavoured to ſup- 
port them by various teſtimonies ; if a nume- 
rous ſociety has detailed theſe facts, as proofs 
in favour of their opinion concerning a paſ- 
ſage in a theological treatiſe : the whole of 
this will appear to me a burleſque invention, 
and I ſhall contemplate with regret the me- 
lancholy wanderings of human reaſon (&). 

And 


(i) Alluding to the pretended miracles of the Abbe 
Paris. | 

(% Undoubtedly, the judicious reader will not re- 
quire that I ſhould enlarge any further on an event ſo 
diſgraceful to the age we live in. I ſhould even be al- 
moſt tempted to cenſure ſome celebrated writers for their .. 
time ſo ill employed in the diſcuſſion of ſuch facts, were 
I not convinced of their laudable motives. That truth 
which they defended, had no cauſe to fear the weak 
ſhafts which they attempted to turn aſide. 

Will the great Author of nature ſuſpend its laws to 
decide fo ridiculous a queſtion, as whether ſome words 
are or are not in a certain book, or to fix the ſenſe of 
OH S | ſome 
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.And becauſe error has had its martyrs, as 
well as truth, I cannot perſuade myſelf to 


ſome particular words of a writer of the laſt century ? 
Neither can it be objected, that in ſuch a caſe the 
great Ruler of nature might ſuſpend its laws to confirm 
the religion or doctrine advanced by a particular doctor, 
or the ſociety of which he is a member. For, were it 
evident in the eyes of reaſon, that the words of this doc- 
tor cannot apparently influence the happineſs of man- 
kind, is it to be preſumed that divine wiſdom would in- 
terfere to authorize by miracles a particular opinion ? 
After all, there would ſtill remain an accurate examina- 
tion to be made of the miracles alleged as a proof of 
that doctrine, and an inquiry alſo into that doctrine it- 
ſelf. See on this ſubject, note (d). The reaſoning may 
be applicd to all the events of the ſame nature as that 
which has given riſe to this note. It would therefore 
be a very frivolous objection to the miracles of the goſ- 
pel, to allege that certain facts have been haſtily ad- 
mitted as miraculous by individuals, or even by whole 
ſocieties, and publiſhed as ſuch; for, in attempting to 
give any weight to this objection, it would be requiſite 
to prove, in a preciſe and ſatisfastory manner, that the 
credibility on each fide is equal or nearly the ſame. The 
logician and critic would be neceſſitated to draw the pa- 
rallel mentioned in note (4). For in ſound logic it will 
never follow, that the miracles of the goſpel are not true, 
becauſe a number of perſons of every rank and ſex have 
received and publiſhed falſe miracles as true. 


conſider 
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conſider martyrs as proofs, in fact, of the 
truth of any particular opinion: but if vir- 
tuous men, men of ſound ſenſe, ſuffer mar- 
tyrdom in ſupport of an opinion, I may law- 
fully conclude, that they were at leaſt fully 
convinced of the truth of that opinion. It 
will be proper therefore to enquire into the 
foundations of their opinion ; and, if I find 
that the facts were ſo palpable, ſo nume- 
rous, ſo diverſified, ſo united together, and 
ſo connected with the moſt important end, 
that it was morally impoſſible for theſe men 
to have been impoſed upon in theſe facts ; 
I ſhall then conſider their martyrdom as the 
inal ſeal of their teſtimony. 


G 3 -CHAP. 
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G. HA II. 


CONCESSIONS OF THE ADVERSARIES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


F after having heard theſe witneſſes, who 

ſealed with their blood the teſtimony they 
had given to theſe miraculous facts, I learn 
that their moſt openly declared enemies, their 
own countrymen and contemporaries, have 
attributed to magic the greater number of 
theſe facts, this accuſation of magic will 
appear to me an indirect avowal of the re- 
ality of theſe facts. This avowal will, in 
my opinion, acquire a ſtill greater weight, 
if the enemies of theſe witneſſes are at the 
ſame time their natural and legitimate ſupe- 
riors; and if, being able to employ all the 
means which power and authority can ad- 
miniſter to expoſe that which they preſume 
to be an impoſture, they neyer have ſuc- 
ceeded. If, moreover, in the progreſs of my 


inquiries, 
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inquiries, it appear further, that theſe very 
witneſſes, who could not be confuted by 
their own magiſtrates, have conſtantly per- 
ſevered in charging theſe magiſtrates with 
the greateſt of crimes, and that they even 
' dared to accuſe them to their face; in this 
caſe, I think the inference will be infinitely 
more ſtriking. If afterwards it appear, that 
other enemies of theſe witneſſes have alfo 
attributed to magical arts the miraculous 
facts they atteſted; if I am convinced that 
theſe enemies were as enlightened as the 
age in which they lived admitted ; that they 
were equally knowing, artful, vigilant, and 
inveterate ; if I know that moſt of them ex- 
iſted in times not very diſtant from thoſe of 
the witneſſes; if, finally, I know that one 
of thoſe enemies, the moſt ſubtle, the moſt 
artful, the moſt obſtinate of them all, and 
ſeated too on one of the moſt illuſtrious 
thrones in the world, has admitted ſeveral 
of theſe miraculous facts; is it poſſible for 
me, conſiſtent with the rules of ſound criti- 
ciſm, not to conſider theſe avowals as ſtrong 


G 4 pre- 
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preſumptions in favour of the reality of the 
facts in queſtion (/) ? 


(7) I again repeat it, the nature of my plan does not 
admit hiſtorical and critical details; the reader will meet 
with the moſt material of theſe conceſſions of Celſus, 
Porphyry, Julian, and the other adverſaries of the evan- 
gelical witneſſes, in the excellent treatiſes of Grotius, 
Ditton, Vernet, Bergur, Bullet, &c. Many of the beſt 
apologiſts for theſe witneſſes might however, perhaps, be 
charged (and not without reaſon) with having conſidered 
rather the number of their arguments than their weight, 
See alſo Campbell on Miracles. 
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NK. I. 


CHARACTER OF THE WRIT TEN EVI DEN, 
AND OF THE WITNESSES, 


| HE witneſſes to theſe miraculous facts 
have undoubtedly handed down to 
poſterity, in ſome book, the teſtimony which 
they ſo publicly, ſo invariably, and ſo una- 
nimouſly gave of theſe facts. Accordingly, 
a book is exhibited as the genuine narration 
of the witneſſes. 

I examine this book with all the atten- 
tion of which I am capable; and I freely 
own, that the more I examine it, the more 
I am ſtruck with the characteriſtics of truth, 
the originality, and ſublimity, which J diſ- 
cover. a 1 

This book appears to me unexampled, 
and abſolutely inimitable. The ſublimity of 
thought, 
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thought, the majeſty and ſimplicity of ex- 
preſſion; the beauty, the purity, I could al- 
moſt ſay the homogeneity of the doctrine ; 
the importance, the univerſality, and the ex- 
preſſive brevity and paucity of the precepts ; 
their admirable appropriation to the nature 
and wants of man ; the ardent charity which 
ſo generouſly enforces the obſervation of 
them; the affecting piety, force, and gravity 
of the compoſition ; the profound and truly 
philoſophical ſenſe which I diſcover in it; 
theſe are the characters which fix my atten- 
tion to the book I examine, and which I do 
not meet with, in the ſame degree, in any 
production of the human mind. I am equal- 
ly affected with the candour, the ingenuouſ- 
neſs, the modeſty, I ſhould have faid, the 
humility, of the writers, and that unexam- 
pled and conſtant forgetfulneſs of themſelves, 
which never admits their own reflections, or 
the ſmalleſt eulogium in reciting the actions 
of their maſter. 7 
When I remark the plain, ſimple, and 
diſpaſſionate account given by theſe writers 
of the greateſt events, never attempting to 
1 1 aſtoniſn 
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aſtoniſh their readers, but endeavouring al- 
ways to enlighten and convince them, I am 
irreſiſtibly led to believe, that their only 
view was that of atteſting to mankind a truth 
which they conceived of the higheſt impor- 
tance to human happineſs 
Regardleſs of themſelves, they ſeem full 
only of that great truth which they pro- 
mulgated: I am not ſurpriſed, therefore, to 
find truth the only object which they have 
ſtudied in their compoſition. This they ex- 
hibit unadorned, unembelliſhed ; their lan- 
guage therefore 1s fim ple—T, he leper ſtretched 
forth his hand, and it became whole—T he fick 
man took up his bed and walked. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the 
true ſublime appear in theſe writings ; for 
when God is the object, it is ſublime to ſay, 
He ſpake, and it was done; but it is eaſily diſ- 
cerned that the ſublime occurs there only 
becauſe the thing was of an extraordinary 
nature, and becauſe the writer delivered it 
as he ſaw it, that is, as it was. Theſe writers 
appear to me not only moſt completely in- 
1 genuous, 
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genuous, for they do not even diſſemble their 
own weakneſs; but I am ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ed, when they do not even diſſemble certain 
circumſtances of the life and ſufferings of 
their maſter, which have no tendency to 
enhance his glory in the eyes of the world. 
Had they been filent as to theſe circum- 
ſtances, their adverſaries aſſuredly could never 
have diſcovered them, nor conſequently have 
taken any advantage from them. They have, 
however, not failed to relate them, and with 
all their minuteſt circumſtances. It is im- 
poſſible, therefore, not to feel that the pur- 
port of their writing was to bear teſtimony 
to the truth. 

Is it poſſible, I fay to myſelf, that theſe 
fiſhermen, who are ſuppoſed to perform ac- 
tions not leſs aſtoniſhing than thoſe of their 
maſter; who ſay to the lame man, Riſe up 
and walk ! and he walked; is it poſſible that 

theſe fiſhermen ſhould be ſo deſtitute of* va- 
nity, that they ſhould diſdain the applauſes 
of the people who were ſpectators of theſe 
prodigies? 


My 
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My ſurprize and admiration, therefore, are 
equal, when I read theſe words, (a) Ye men 
of Iſrael, why marvel ye at this? or why looꝶ ye 
fo earneſtly on us, as though by our own power 
or holineſs we had made this man to walk? 
In ſo characteriſtic a mark, can I miſtake 
the expreſſion of humility, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and truth? When I read theſe words my af- 
fections are raiſed, and they excite emotions 
in my ſoul. 

Who then are theſe men, who, whilſt na- 
ture is obedient to their voice, are fearful 
that this obedience ſhould be attributed to 
their power or piety? How ſhould the mind 
refuſe its aſſent to ſuch witneſſes ? How is 
it poſſible to ſuſpect ſuch narrations to be 
mere inventions? And how many more cir- 
cumſtances of the ſame nature do I diſcover, 
which are inſeparably connected with theſe, 
and which were not at all more likely to 
preſent themſelves naturally to the minds of 
theſe men? 


(a) Acts 111, ver. 12. 
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CHAP. II. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NARRATIVE OF 
THE WITNESSES,—WHETHER IT HAS 
BEEN FORMALLY CONTRADICTED BY 
EVIDENCES OF THE SAME WEIGHT, 
AND MADE AT THE SAME TIME. _ 


KNOW that ſeveral parts of the nar- 
rative appeared a very ſhort time after 
the events atteſted by the witneſſes. If theſe 
parts are the work of ſome impoſtor, he 
ought undoubtedly to have been cautious 
not to make his recital too circumſtantial, 
left he ſhould be more eaſily detected. And 
yet what can be more particular than the 
narrative now before me? I meet with the 
names of the perſons, their qualities, office, 
| habitation, and diſcaſes. I obſerve the places, 
the time, the circumſtances, pointed out, and 
numberleſs minute details, all concurring to 
deſcribe the event in the moſt preciſe man- 

ner. 
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ner. In a word, I muſt be conſcious, that 
had I been in the place, or exiſted at the 
time, when the narrative was publiſhed, it 
would have been perfectly eaſy for me to 
have ſatisfied myſelf with reſpect to the truth 
or falſchood of the facts. And is it natural 
to imagine, that the obſtinate and powerful 
adverſaries of the witneſſes neglected doing 
that which I ſhould have done, had I ex- 
iſted in thoſe times and places? I muſt 
therefore ſearch after ſome evidences, in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, which formally con- 
tradict thoſe of the witneſſes: but all I can 
meet with are vague accuſations of impoſ- 
ture, magic, or ſuperſtition : I therefore aſk, 
Is it thus that the moſt circumſtantial ac- 
counts are to be overturned ? But perhaps 
(I again ſay to myſelf) the accounts are loſt 
which formally contradicted thoſe of the wit- 
neſſes? But why then is not the account 
of the witneſſes loſt alſo? Becauſe it has 
been moſt carefully preſerved, and tranſmit- 
ted to me, by a numerous ſociety which till 
exiſts. But, on the other hand, I obſerve ano- 

| ther 
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ther ſociety (4) equally numerous, and till 
more ancient, which, deſcending by an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion from the firſt adver- 
ſaries of the witneſſes, and inheriting the 
hatred which thoſe adverſaries bore towards 
them, as well as their prejudices, might 
have preſerved as eaſily the evidences againſt 
thoſe witneſſes, as it has preſerved ſo many 
other monuments, which they ſtill produce 
with complacency, and many of which ſerve 
to betray them. I even ſee ſeveral weighty 
reaſons, which ought to have engaged that 
ſociety to preſerve carefully all the proofs 
contradictory to thoſe of the witneſſes. 
What particularly occurs to me is, that 
accuſation ſo odious, ſo pointed, and ſo often 
repeated, with which the witneſſes had dared 
to charge the magittrates of that ſociety, and 
the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of the teſtimony that 
the witneſſes bore to the facts on which they 
built their accuſation. How eaſy would it 
have been for the magiſtrates to contradict 
this teſtimony! How much was it their 
(%) The Jews. 
N intereſt 
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intereſt to do it! And how great muſt have 
been the effect of a juridical and circum- 
ſtantial depoſition, which, in every page, 
would have contradicted that of the wit- 
neſſes? Since, then, the ſociety of which I 
am ſpeaking cannot produce ſuch a formal 
evidence, I think I am authoriſed, by all the 
rules of ſound criticiſm, to believe that it never 
was poſſeſſed of any authentic documents to 
oppoſe to the witneſſes.—But it occurs to 
me, that the (c) friends of the witneſſes, 
when they came into power, are ſaid to have 
deſtroyed every proof repugnant to their teſti- 
mony. It has not, however, been in their 
power to annihilate that great ſociety, which 
was avowedly inimical to them. And they did 
not become powerful till many centuries after 
the event, which was the ſubject of their belief. 
I muſt then relinquith this ſuſpicion, which is 
void of foundation. And, whilſt the ſociety in 
queſtion has nothing to produce, but the moſt 
vague accuſations of impoſture, the witneſſes 


(e) The Chriſtians under Conſtantine. 
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(I remark) have handed down, in their wri- 


tings, informations and interrogatories, made 
by the magiſtrates themſelves, or by the 
chief teachers of that ſociety, which are 
poſitive proofs, that they were far from 
being indifferent as to what was going for- 
wards in their capital. 

I did not indeed ſuppoſe any ſuch indif- 
ference ; it was too improbable. I ſup- 
poſed, on the contrary, that the magiſtrates 
or teachers did actually. exert their utmoſt 
efforts to come to a certain knowledge of the 
facts. I therefore proceed to the informa- 
tions and interrogatories, contained in the 
writings of the witneſſes or of their firſt 
diſciples. rg 

As theſe writings have never been con- 
tradicted in a formal manner, by thoſe whoſe 
immediate intereſt it was to contradict them; 


I think myſelf obliged to admit that theſe 


writings are of conſiderable authority. 

It is with a fingular ſatisfaction that I read 
over and over again theſe intereſting interro- 
gatories: and the more I read them, the 


more 
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more I admire the exquiſite ſenſe, the ſingu- 
lar preciſion, the noble courage and candour, 
ſo conſpicuous in the anſwers. Truth ſeems 
to dart forth from every fide, and the bare 
peruſal of them is ſufficient to convince us, 
that ſuch facts are not a mere invention. It 
is not certainly in ſuch a way as this, that 
people ſet themſelves to invent. 
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THE MAN LAM E FROM HIS BIRTH. 


O ſooner had the diſciples of Jeſus 

begun (in the midſt of the capital), 
to bear witneſs to what they called the truth, 
than they were led before the tribunals. They 
are examined, queſtioned, and they openly 
atteſt, before theſe tribunals, that which they 
had already affirmed in the 3 of the 
people. 

A man lame from his birth, had been 
recently reſtored to the uſe of his limbs; 
this lame man was forty years of age (d). 
Two of the witneſſes are the reputed authors 
of this cure. They are ſent for by the ſe- 
nators, who propoſe this queſtion to them, 

By what power, or by what name, have ye done 
_ this? The queſtion is preciſe and formal. Ye 


(4) Acts iii. 4. 
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rulers of the people (anſwer the witneſſes), 
if wwe this day be examined of the good deed dane 
to the impotent man, by what means he is made 
whole ; be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Iſrael, that by the name of Feſus Chriſt 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this 
man ſtand here before you, whole. 

What now is the behaviour of the two 
fiſhermen ? Do they attempt to ingratiate 
themſelves with their judges? No; they ſet 
out by upbraiding them openly with an atro- 
cious crime, and conclude by athrming the 
very fact which the judges held in the utmoſt 
abhorrence.—Here I reaſon with myſelf, and 
my reaſoning is very ſimple:—If he, whom 
the magiſtrates have crucified, has been cru- 
cified juſtly; if he be not riſen from the 
dead; if the miracle wrought on the lame 
man be another deceit; theſe magiſtrates, 
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loudly and publicly reproach theſe witneſſes 
with their audaciouſneſs, their impoſture, 
their malice; and will inflict on them the 
fevereſt puniſhment. 
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I continue reading; Now, when they ſaw 
the boldneſs of Peter and John, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled, and they took knowledge of 
them, that they had been with Jeſus. And 
beholding the man which was healed ſtanding 
with them, they could ſay nothing againſt it; 
but, when they had commanded them to go afiae 
out of the council, they conferred among /t 
themſelves, and they recalled them, and com- 
manded them, not to ſpeak at all nor teach in 
the name of Feſus. 

What do I ſee here? Theſe ſenators, fo 
prepoſſeſſed againſt the witneſſes, and their 
declared enemies, are not able to filence them! 
Thoſe very ſenators, whom the witneſſes have 
cenſured with ſo much courage and ſo little 
caution, content themſelves with threatening 
them and forbidding them to teach! The lame 
man then has been reſtored, But it was in 
the name of the crucified Jeſus. The cruci- 
fied man is then riſen from the dead. The 
ſenators then tacitly admit this reſurrection : 
at leaſt their conduct ſeems to imply that they 
cannot prove the contrary. 

1 cannot 
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I cannot reaſonably object, that the hiſto- 
rian of the fiſhermen has falſified all this 
proceeding. For it certainly does not be- 
come me, who came into the world 1700 
years after this tranſaction paſſed, to form 
a charge againſt this hiſtorian, which ſhould 
have been brought againſt him by contem- 
poraries of the witneſſes; who nevertheleſs 
have not brought it, or at leaſt have never 
been able to prove it. 

I learn by this hiſtorian, that the conſe- 
quence of this miracle was the converſion of 
five thouſand men : I do not fay that theſe 
five thouſand men were ſo many witneſſes. 
I have not their account: but I wil fay, 
that the converſion of ſo conſiderable a num- 
ber proves the publicity of the fact. Neither 
can I preſume to ſay that this number is ex- 
aggerated ; becauſe I have no authentic eyi- 
| dence to oppoſe to that of the hiſtorian, and 
my ſimple negative ought not to counterba- 
lance his poſitive affirmation. - 

I cannot forbear a few obſervations on 
ſome particular expreſſions in this very inte- 
reſting recital. 


H 4 Such 
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Such as I have, give I thee in the name of 
Teſus Chriſt of Nazareth, riſe up and walk. 

Such as I have, give I thee. The only 
power he has, is that of making a lame man 
to walk ; and this power is committed to a 
poor fiſherman ! In the name of Feſus Chriſt 
of Nazareth, riſe up and walk. What preci- 
ſion, what ſublimity in theſe words! how 
well adapted to the majeſty of him who com- 
mands all nature! | 

Tf wwe this day be examined of the GOOD deed 
done to the impotent man. It is an act of pity, 
not of oftentation, which they wrought ; they 
have made no figns to appear in heaven : they 
have done a good deed to an impotent man; 
a good deed | and in all the ſimplicity of a 
pure and a virtuous heart, 

"Whom ye crucified, whom God raiſed . 
the dead. No reſerve, no management here ; 
no prudential conſideration, no perſonal fears 
are here predominant : they are then well 
aſſured of the fact, and fear not being con- 
futed! 5 

When they ſpoke to the People, they 
ſaid, We wot that through ignorance ye 

did 
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did it. Their language is different when be- 
fore the tribunal; they diſdain to flatter their 
judges, or to make uſe of any artifice to 
conciliate their favour hom ye crucified, 
whom God raiſed from the dead. 


HK. VV. 


SAINT PAUL. 


PROCEED in the hiſtory of the wit- 

neſſes (e), and I quickly meet with the 
hiſtory of a young man, which greatly ex- 
cites my curioſity and attention. 

Although educated by a age, he was far 
from practiſing his moderation. His active, 
vehement, and courageous diſpoſition ; his 
perſecuting ſpirit, and blind adherence to the 
ſanguinary maxims of a predominant and over- 
bearing ſect; excited in him the moſt vehe- 


(e) Acts viii. . 
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ment inclination to take a diſtinguiſhed part 
in the open war, which that ſect had pro- 
claimed againſt the witneſſes. He had al- 
ready aſſented to, and aſſiſted at the violent 
death of one of the witneſſes ; but, unable to 
confine his fanatic zeal within the walls of 
the capital, obtained from the rulers letters, 
authorizing him to perſecute the partizans of 
this new opinion, wherever they ſhould be 
found. 

He ſets out, attended by feveral horſemen, 
breathing out threatenings and flaughter ; and, 
before he arrives at Damaſcus, becomes him- 
ſelf a miniſter of the goſpel! He enters upon 
his ſacred office, and begins with atteſting 
the facts which the witneſles atteſt, in that 
very town wherein he was going to vent his 
rage againſt the infant ſociety. | 
| Moral as well as natural order hath its 
laws; men do not throw off their character 
on a ſudden and without cauſe ; they can- 
not on a ſudden, and without cauſe, diveſt 
themſelves of their deep-rooted, their fa- 
vourite, and, in their own eyes, their beſt- 
grounded prejudices ; ſtill leſs the pre- 
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judices of birth and education; and leaſt of 
all thoſe of religion. 

Some extraordinary and unexpected event 
muſt therefore have occurred on the jour- 
ney, ſome more than common motive muſt 
have been employed to convert this man, 
from being a moſt furious perſecutor, to 
the moſt zealous diſciple of him whom he 
perſecuted. For I n¹ ſuppoſe ſome cauſe, 
and indeed ſome very great cauſe, to have 
effected ſo ſudden, ſo unexampled a change. 
I learn from himſelf, and from his hiſtorian, 
what this cauſe is. A great light from heaven 
ſhone around him, the brightneſs of which de- 
prived him of his ſight. He fell to the ground, 
and he heard a voice from heaven. He imme- 
diately becomes an object of the fury of that 
ſe& which he had deſerted; he is dragged into 
priſons, carried before the tribunals of his own 
nation, and of others, and he every where at- 
teſts, with equal fortitude and conſtancy, the 
facts atteſted by the firſt witneſſes. With a 
very ſingular pleaſure I follow him, when led 
before a foreign tribunal, where happily a king 

of | 
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of his own nation is preſent ; there I hear 
him give a very circumſtantial account of 
his converſion. He does not attempt to con- 
ceal his former rage againſt the new ſect ; 
he even paints it in the ſtrongeſt colours (/): 
And when they were put to death (he ſays), 
J gave my voice againſt them, and I puniſhed 
them oft in every ſynagogue,” and compelled them 
to blaſpheme; and, being exceedingly mad againſt 
them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange ci- 
ties. He then proceeds to the extraordinary 
circumſtances which attended his converſion ; 
gives an account of what followed ; and 
concludes by faying, addrefling himſelf to 
the judge; For the king knoweth of theſe 
things, of which I ſpeak freely; for I am per- 
ſuaded that none of theſe things are hidden 
from him; for this thing was not done m a 
corner (g). This new witneſs, therefore, as 
well as the firſt, entertains no apprehenſions 
of being contradicted concerning the facts; 
for he talks of things which were not done in 
a corner and I am not in the leaſt ſur- 


(f) Acts xxvi. 10, I I, (2) Ibid. Xxvi. 26. 
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prized when I read that his ſpeech ſtaggers 
the king: Almoſt thou per ſuadeſt me. The 
prince, therefore, does not view him in the 
light of an impoſtor. This witneſs had 
delivered the fame things in the midſt of 
the capital, when ſpeaking before a crowded 
aſſembly of the people; and was interrupted 
only when he came to combat an ancient 
and favourite prejudice of that haughty na- 
tion (5).—I find, in the ſame hiſtorian, other 
very circumſtantial proceedings, of which 
this new diſciple is the object, and which 
are carried on at the requeſt of his coun- 
trymen, who had ſolemnly ſworn and con- 
ſpired to deſtroy him. I carefully. analyſe 
theſe proceedings, and the further I pur- 
ſue my analyſis, the more I perceive the 
probability increaſe, in ſupport of the facts 
atteſted by the witneſſes. - I moreover meet, 
in the ſame hiſtorian, with other ſpeeches 
of this witneſs, which to me appear 
maſter-pieces of reaſon and eloquence: if 
this word eloquence, fo much proſtituted, 


( Acts xxii. 21. The prejudice on the vocation of 
the Gentiles, 
| can 
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can be applied to ſpeeches of this nature. 
I dare not add, that there are ſome replete 
with wit; this word would be ſtill more 
inapplicable to ſo great a character and ſuch 
great things. Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too ſuperſtitious ; for 
as T paſſed by and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inſcription, To THE UN- 
KNowN Gop. Whom therefore ye ignorantiy 
worſhip, him declare I unto you (i). 

Some of his ſpeeches are ſo pathetic, ſo af- 
fecting, that I cannot reſiſt the emotions they 
raiſe in me. Bonds and affiietions abide me; but 
none of thefe things move me; neither count I my 
life dear unto myſelf, fo that I might finiſh my 
courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which T have 
received of the Lord Jeſus. And now behold, I 
#now that ye all ſhall fee my face no more. I 
Bave coveted no man's filver, or gold, or apparel; 
yen, ye yourſelves know, that theſe hands have 
miniſtered unto my neceſſities, and to them that 
were with me. I have ſhewed you all things, 
how that jo labouring ye ought to ſupport the 


(i) Ads xvii. 22, 23. 
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weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jeſus, how he faid, It is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive (2). 

I am aſtoniſhed when I obſerve the num 
ber, the nature, the greatneſs, and the dura- 
tion, of the labours and trials of this extra- 
ordinary perſonage; and, if the importance 
of the views, the dignity of the motives, and 
the obſtacles to be ſurmounted, are the mea- 
ſures of glory, I cannot but conſider this per- 
fon as a moſt accompliſhed and heroic cha- 
racter. | 
But this extraordinary man has himſelf writ- 
ten. I ſtudy his writings, and I am ſtruck with 
the extreme diſintereſtedneſs, the meekneſs, the 
pathetic piety, and, above all, with that ſub- 
lime benevolence which breathes through all 
his works; the whole race of man finds room 
in his heart; there is no branch of morality 
which does not vegetate and fructify within 
him. He is himſelf a moral ſyſtem, which 
lives, breathes, and acts without ceaſing; 
he is at the ſame time the precept and the 
example. And what precepts does he teach ? 


(“) Acts xx. 23, 24, 25, 33, 34, 35. 
Let 
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Let love be without diſimulation. Abbor that 
which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 
Be kindly affeftioned one to another, with bro- 
therly love; in honour preferring one another. 
Not /lothful in buſineſs ; rejoicing in hope; pa- 
tient in tribulation ; diſtributing to the neceſſity 
of ſaints ; given to hoſpitality. Bleſs them 
which perſecute you, bleſs and curſe not. Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep. Be of the ſame mind one to- 
wards another. Mind not high things, and be 
not wife in your own conceits (I). Is it poſ- 
ſible that theſe ethics, ſo pure, ſo elevated, 
ſo peculiarly adapted to the wants of univer- 
fal ſociety, ſhould have been preached by the 

ſame man, who breathed forth 7hreatenings 
and laughter, and whoſe ſole pleaſure and 
glory conſiſted in putting his fellow-crea- 


tures to the torture? And how could ſuch a 


man fo ſuddenly attain to the perfect prac- 
| tice of ſuch morality ? He, who came to call 
mankind to theſe great duties, had ſurely 
ſpoken to him. But what ſhall I fay to that 
admirable picture of charity, ſo full of 


(2) Romans xii, 
warmth, 
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warmth and life, which continually capti- 
vates my attention in another production (2) 
of this finiſned moraliſt? And yet it is not 
the picture itſelf which engages my atten- 
tion the moſt, it is the occaſion which gives 
riſe to it. Of all the endowments which 
man might obtain or exerciſe, ſurely there 
is no one fitter to flatter our vanity than 
thoſe which are miraculous. IIliterate men, 
of the loweſt claſs, who ſuddenly ſpeak foreign 
tongues, would be very much inclined to 
make a parade of ſo extraordinary a gift, 
forgetful of its purpoſe. A numerous ſociety 
of Neophytes, founded by this illuſtrious 
man, ſoon made an ill uſe of that gift. 
He haſtens to write to them, and to re- 
mind them what ought to be the real uſe of 
miracles. He does not heſitate in preferring 
that ſublime benevolence, which he calls 
charity, to all miraculous endowments ; that 
charity, which, according to him, is the moſt 
perfect ſyſtem of all ſocial virtues—T hough 
T ſpeak with the tongues of men and of angels, 


(mn) 1 Corinth. xiji. 


. e ©” 
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and have not charity, I am became as ſounding 
braſs or a tinklng cymbal. And though 1 
have the gift of prophecy, and underſtand all 
myſteries and all knowledge ; and though I have 
all faith, fo that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. 

Whenge has this fage learned to make 

ſo exact a diſcernment of things? Why 
is he not dazzled by fo many eminent 
gifts which he poſſeſſes, or ſuppoſes himſelf 
to poſſeſs? Would an impoſtor act in this 
manner ? Whence has he diſcovered that 
miracles are ozly ſimple figns for thoſe who do 
not yet believe? Who has taught this fanatical 
perfecutor to prefer the Jove of mankind to 
the moſt ſplendid endowments ? Can I miſ- 
take, in theſe doctrines and virtues of the diſ- 
ciple, the voice, the ever- efficacious voice, of 
THAT MASTER, Who gave himſelf up as a 
facrifice for the whole race of mankind ? 


CHAP, 
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A. V. 
THE MAN BORN BLIND. 


HE interrogatories contained in the 
evidence of the witneſſes continually 
awaken my attention. 

It is there chiefly that I muſt brarch for 
the ſources of the probability of the facts 
atteſted. If theſe interrogatories, as I have 
already obſerved, have never been formally 
confuted by thoſe whoſe greateſt intereſt it 
was to contradict them, I muſt allow the 
conſequences which naturally reſult from 
them. Amongſt theſe interrogatories there 
is one eſpecially which claims my attention, 
and which I cannot read without feeling a 
ſecret pleaſure ; I mean that of the-man born 
blind, and cured by the divine meſſenger (). 
This miracle becomes the cauſe gf great af- 


(n) John ix. 
I 2 toniſhment 
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toniſhment to all thoſe who had known the 
blind man. They are at a loſs what to think, 
and are divided in their opinions. They bring 
him into the preſence of the doors ; who 
queſtion him, and aſk him, how he came to 
receive his ſight? He anſwers, He put clay 
upon my eyes, and I waſhed, and I do ſee. 
The doctors are not yet convinced of the 
fact; they doubt and reaſon among them- 
| ſelves; they wiſh to fix their doubts ; and, 
ſuſpecting that the man was not born blind, 
they fend for his father and mother. — Is 
this your ſon, whom ye ſay was born blind ? 
How then does he now ſee? His parents an- 
ſwered them, and ſaid, We know that this is 
our ſon, and that he was born blind; but by 
what means he- now ſeeth, we know not, or 
who hath opened his eyes, we know not ; he is 
of age, aſe him, he ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. The 
doctors therefore queſtion again his man 
who had been blind from his birth ; they agam 
call him a ſecond time before them, and ſay, 
Give God the praiſe; we know that this man 
who hath opened thine eyes is a ſinner. 
- He SONG. and faid, W Berber he be a 


inner 
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inner or no, I know not; one thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now T ſee. On this 
ingenuous anſwer the doors recur again to 
their firſt queſtion—Mhat did he do? They 
again aſk him— How opened he thine eyes? 
J have told you already, he anſwers, with the 
ſame firmneſs and candour—wherefore would 
you hear it again? Will ye alſo be his diſciples? 
This anſwer irritates the doctors— They re- 
vile him— As for this fellow, we know not from 
whence he 15s.—Why herein is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not from whence he 1s, 
again replies this man, full of candour and 
good ſenſe, and yet he hath opened my eyes, 
&c. What ingenuouſneſs, what ſimplicity, 
what preciſion, what well- connected rea- 
ſoning! If ſuch as theſe are not the cha- 
racteriſtics of truth, by what marks ſhall we 
ever diſcover it? 


I ; CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


F all the proceedings contained in this 
book, there are none aſſuredly of greater 
importance than that one which concerns 
the perſon of the divine meſſenger; and on 
that very account it is alſo the moſt circum- 
ftantial, the moſt frequently repeated, and 
that to which the witneſſes moſt directly 
and moſt frequently allude. It is always 
the centre of their teſtimony. I find it in 
the chief parts of the narrative ; and on a 

fair compariſon of the paſſages which reſpect 
this important point, they appear to me to 
be perfectly harmonious. 

The divine teacher is taken, examined, and 
queſtioned by the judges of his nation; they 
call upon him to declare who he is; he de- 
clares himſelf; his anſwer is deemed blaſ- 
phemy ; ; Tae witneſſes are produced againſt 


him, 
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him, who exhibit a miſconſtruction of his 

words. He is condemned, and led before a 
ſupreme and foreign tribunal. There he is 
again queſtioned, and makes nearly the ſame 
reply. The judge, conſcious of his innocence, 
wiſhes to releaſe him. The magiſtrates, who 
have condemned him, perſevere in requiring 
his death: they intimidate the chief judge, 
who delivers him up to them. He is cru- 
cified and buried. The magiſtrates ſeal the 
ſtone of the ſepulchre, and ſet a watch over 
it; and, a ſhort time after, the witneſſes 
atteſt in the capital, and in the preſence of 
the magiſtrates themſelves, Hat he who Was 
crucified is riſen from the dead. 

I have brought together the moſt eſſential 
facts: I compare, I analyſe them, and I can 
form only two hypotheſes which can pofſi- 
bly account for the concluſion of this af- 
fair—either the witneſſes have carried off 
the body, or Jeſus 1s really riſen. I muſt 
decide between thefe two hypotheſes, for 1 
cannot make out a third. And firſt, I weigh 
the particular opinions, the prejudices, the 
character of the witnefles : I obſerve their 

I 4 Conduct, 
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conduct, their circumſtances, the ſituation of 
their mind and heart, previous to and ſince 
the death of their maſter. 

I afterwards examine the prejudices, the 
character, the conduct, and the allegations, 
of their adverſaries. | — 

It is only requiſite that I ſhould know the 
country which the witneſſes inhabit, to be 
acquainted, in general, with their opinions 
and prejudices. I well know that their na- 
tion profeſſes to wait for a temporal deliverer, 

and that he is the ardent object of the prayers 
and expectations of that nation: the wit- 
neſſes, therefore, are alſo in expectation of 
this deliverer. And in their writings I find a 
multitude of paſſages confirming this, which 
convince me that they are perſuaded that he, 
whom they call their maſter, muſt be that 
temporal deliverer. In vain does this Maſ- 
ter attempt to ſpiritualize their ideas; they 
cannot diſcard that national prejudice, which 
they have ſo ſtrongly imbibed—/W/e truſted 
that it had been he which ſhould have redeemed 
dfratl (o). V 

() Luke xxiv. 217. 


Theſe 
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Theſe men, whoſe ideas are not raiſed 
above ſenſible things, have a ſimplicity and 
timidity of character which they themſelves 
do not even diſſemble. They continually 
miſtake the ſenſe of their maſter's diſcourſe ; 
and when he 1s /aid hold on, they fled. The 
moſt zealous of them all denies him three 
times, and* ſwears he knows him not ; and 
that ignominious act of cowardice is moſt 
particularly mentioned in four of the prin- 
cipal narratives of the witneſſes. 

I cannot doubt, one ſingle inſtant, but that 
they were fully perſuaded of the reality of 
the miracles wrought by their maſter. I 
have examined their reaſons. They appear 
to me of the greateſt weight (p). Nor can 
I doubt that their adherence to their maſter 
was owing to the ideas they had formed 
as to the deſign of his miſſion. The at- 
tachment of man has always ſome founda- 
tion; and ſurely the men of whom I am 
ſpeaking muſt have lived in the expectation 
of ſome benefit from him, whoſe diſciples 


they 
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they were become. They hoped, therefore, 
at leaſt, that he would redeem their nation 
from a foreign yoke. But this maſter, from 
whom they expected this great deliverance, 
is betrayed, given up, forſaken, condemned, 
crucified, and buried, and with him all their 
temporal hopes vaniſh—FHe who ſaved others 
cannot fave bim. His enemies triumph, 
and his diſciples are humbled, mortified, and 
confounded. 

In ſuch deſperate acbinftanter, would 
the witneſſes form the wild project of carrying 
off the body of their maſter? Can one be 
eaſily perſuaded, that fo timorous, fo artleſs 
a ſet of people, fo unfit for ſtratagems and 
intrigues, will enter into ſo daring a con- 
ſpiracy? What! thoſe very diſciples who, 
in fo puſillanimous a manner deſerted their 
maſter, will hey on a fudden contrive fo 
ſtrange a plot, as to carry off his body from 
the ſecular power? They muſt evidently ex- 

poſe themſelves to the greateſt perils! they 
muſt provoke a certain and a cruel death! 
And what can be their views in this project? 
They either are, or are not, perſuaded that 
their 
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their maſter will riſe from the dead; if 
the firſt, it is obvious, they will refign his 
body to the Divine power; if the laſt, all their 
temporal hopes muſt vaniſh. What then can 
be their plan in carrying off his body? to 
publiſh: that he is riſen from the dead? But 
ſuch men as theſe, men without intereſt, 
without fortune, having no authority, can 
they flatter themſelves with the moſt diſtant 
hopes, that ſo monſtrous an impoſture will 
gain credit? But even were this an eaſy 
matter, ſtill the ſepulchre is ſealed ; guards 
are placed on every fide; and theſe guards 
have been ſelected and fet by thoſe whoſe 
chief concern it was to prevent the impoſ- 
ture. Such preventive meaſures ſurely are 
ſufficient to deter thoſe timorous fiſhermen 
from any plan of carrying off the body. 
Men who have neither ſilver or gold, will 
they attempt to bribe the watch ? Men who, 
on the firſt appearance of danger, forſook 
their maſter, will they attack theſe guards? 
Men hated and deſpiſed by government, will 


they ſo eaſily find others bold enough to aſ- 
ſiſt 
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ſiſt them? Can they flatter themſelves that 
theſe men would not betray them? &c. &c. 

But is it a fact, that the ſepulchre was 
ſealed, and a watch placed or ſet over it? is this 
a fact, I ſay, well aſcertained? for I find this 
deciſive and important circumſtance is men- 
tioned only by one (3) of the evangeliſts. 
This rather, ſurprizes me. I therefore dili- 
gently inquire, whether this very eſſential 
circumſtance has not been contradicted by 
thoſe whom it ſo nearly concerned to clear 
up this fat? and I come to an abſolute 
certainty that it never has. I muſt then ne- 
ceſſarily allow, that the recital of this evan- 
geliſt remains in its full force; ; and that the 
mere ſilence of the other evangeliſts does not 
in the leaſt invalidate the ee given to 
this fact. 

Independent of this very pied teſti- 
mony, is it. not probable that the magiſ- 
trates, who might juſtly ſuſpe& ſuch an im- 
poſture, and who were inveſted with authority 
ſufficient to prevent it; is it not likely that they 


() St. Matthew, xxvii. 66, 
would 
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would employ every means poſſible to pre- 
vent it? And if they have not employed 
theſe means, what reaſon can I aſſign for 
their conduct ? | 

But if I can prove that theſe magiſtrates 
had conſidered beforehand by what means 
they might prevent ſuch an impoſture, then 
who can doubt but that they had employed 
theſe means time enough to prevent it? Sir, 
we remember that that decerver ſaid, while he 
was yet alive, After three days I will rife 
again Command, therefore, that the ſepulchre 
be made ſure until the third day, left his diſciples 
come by night and fteal him away, and ſay unto 
the people he is riſen from the dead; fo the laſt 
error ſhall be worſe than the firſt (r). If then 
the chiefs of the people have taken the moſt 
efficacious means poſſible to prevent the fact, 
and every precaution which the caſe required, 
have they not thereby deprived themſelves of 
the poſſibility of ſuppoſing that the body was 
carried off? And yet they endeavour to ſup- 
port the ſuppoſition. They gave large money to 


(7) Matt. xxvii. 63, 64. 
the 
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the report, that bis diſciples came by might 
and fiole him away while they flept (s). 1 
ſhall not dwell on the ſingular abſurdity of 
this report ſuggeſted to the ſoldiers. It is 
too obvious. How could theſe ſoldiers pre- 
ſume to depoſe to a fact which was doing 
whilſt they ſlept £ 
Beſides, is it natural to believe, that theſe 
ſelected ſoldiers, choſen for the very pur- 
poſe of counteracting a moſt dangerous im- 
poſture, ſhould have given themſelves up to 
Neep? But, another thought occurs to me, ſtill 
more ſtriking :=—lt is evidently clear to me, 
that the magiſtrates cannot be ignorant of the 
truth : if they are convinced that the body 
has really been ſtolen away, wherefore are 
not the ſoldiers brought to a trial? Why is 
not the trial made public? What could be 
more decifive, more proper to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the impoſture, and infallibly 
_ confound the impoſtors? "Theſe magiſtrates, 
ſo directly, fo nearly concerned to expoſe this 


| (s) Matt. XXvill. 125 13. | 
impoſture, 
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impoſture, do not take this meaſure, fo plain, 
ſo obvious, ſo conformable to juſtice. They 
do not even arreſt the impoſtors: they do 
not confront them with the ſoldiers ; they 
puniſh neither the impoſtors nor the ſol- 
diers: they publiſh no trial: they do not 
clear up the fact to the public. Neither do 
their ſucceſſors elear it up at all better; they 
confine themſelves, as their anceſtors did, to 
inſiſting on the impoſture, 

Further ; when theſe ſame magiſtrates, 
ſoon after, ſend for two of the diſciples, an 
account of a cure which had made a great 
noiſe (7); and theſe diſciples are bald enough 
to upbraid them with an atrocious crime, 
and to atteſt in their preſence the reſur- 
rection of that man, whom they had cruci- 
fied; what is the conduct of theſe magi- 
ſtrates? They are contented with threaten- 
ing them, and commanding Zhem to teach no 
more in the name of Teſus (u). Theſe 
threatenings do not intimidate the witneſſes ; 
they continue to publiſh openly the reſur- 


() See this Book, Chap: iii. 
(4) Acts iv. 18, 21. 
rection 
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rection of the crucified teacher, in the ſame 
place, and publicly, in the preſence of the 
magiſtrates. They are again brought before 
the ſame magiſtrates, and perſiſt with the 
fame boldneſs in their account (x). — The 
God of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye 
flew ; we are his witneſſes. What ſtep do the 
magiſtrates now take? ben they had beaten 
them, they commanded them that they ſhould 
not ſpeak in the name of Feſus, and let them 
go! Surely, the judicious reader requires no 
further obſervations ; he has heard every 
thing, and feels the ſtrength of the arguments 
here produced. | 


(x) Acts v. 30, 32. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VII. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE FAC T.— RE. 


H Us we have circumſtantial facts, 
facts which have never been contra- 
dicted, facts which have been conſtantly and 
unanimouſly atteſted by witneſſes, who ſeem 
to be poſſeſſed of every qualification requiſite 
(agreeably to the rules of ſound logic), to 
eſtabliſh the credibility of teſtimony (. 
To invalidate ſuch facts, ſhall J advance, 
that the magiſtrates, fearing the people, dared 
not to take the proper informations, nor to 
proſecute and puniſh the witneſſes as im- 
poſtors, nor to publiſh the authentic proceed- 
ing, &c. ? But, if the crucified man had, in 
the courſe of his life, done nothing to excite 
the admiration and veneration of the people; 
if he had wrought no miracle; if the peo- 
ple had not, on his account, Sed God 


(3) Vide Chap. ii. Book ii. 
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for having given ſuch power to men; if his 
doctrine, and his manner of teaching, had not 
appeared to the people far ſuperior to every 
thing which their doctors had taught; if 
they had not held jt as a truth that no man 
ever ſpake as he ſpake ; — wherefore ſhould 
the magiſtrates have feared to proſecute juri- 
dically the abje& diſciples of an impoſtor, 
as great impoſtors themſelves as their maſter 
had been ? Wherefore ſhould the magiſtrates 
have feared a people fo ſtrongly prejudiced, 
and for ſo long a time, in their favour, if 
theſe magiſtrates had been able to prove, by 


public and legal proceedings, that the cure 


of the man born blind, the reſurrection of 
Lazarus, the healing of the lame man, the 
gift of tongues, &c. were only impoſitions ? 
How eaſy was it for them to procure the 
cleareſt information concerning thoſe facts; 
and eſpecially, how eaſy would it have been 
for them to prove that the witneſſes ſpoke 
only their mother tongue? And again, what 
could theſe magiſtrates have to fear from the 
people, if they could have clearly demon- 
ſtrated to them, that the diſciples had ſtolen 


away 
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away the body of their maſter? And was 
this more difficult to aſcertain than the 
reſt ? &c. 

Can there now remain any doubt of the 
extreme improbability of the firſt hypotheſts, 
of that which ſuppoſes that the body was 
carried off? Muſt I not really allow, that 
the ſecond hypotheſis has at leaſt a degree 
of probability equal to that of any hiſtorical 
fact whatever, taken from the hiſtory of that 
age, or of thoſe ages which immediately 
followed ? 

Shall I here draw the odious characters of 
the principal adverſaries of the witneſſes ? 

Shall I extract theſe characters from the 
writings of their own hiſtorian (z) ? Shall 
I place theſe characters in oppoſition to 
thoſe of the witneſſes ? Shall I contraſt vice 
to virtue, fury to moderation, hypocriſy to 
ſincerity, falſhood to truth ?—I ſhould for- 
get that I am only attempting a ſketch, not 
writing a treatiſe, 

Muſt I again repeat, that the reſurrection of 
the great MESSENGER is not an unconnected 
(2) Joſephus. 

K 2 Y fact; 
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fact (a); but that it is the chief link of a 
chain of facts of the ſame nature, and of a 
multitude of other facts of various kinds, all 
which would become inexplicable were the 
firſt fact ſuppoſed falſe? If, in any inſtance 
whatever, an hypotheſis becomes the more 
probable, when it explains ſucceſsfully a great 
number of facts, or a great number of par- 
ticulars eſſential to the ſame fat; am I not 
compelled, by all the rules of ſound logic, to 
allow, that the firſt hypotheſis explains no- 
thing, and that by the ſecond every thing is 
explained in a moſt natural and ſucceſsful 
manner? If an hypotheſis leads me neceſſa- 
rily to conſequences which contradict mani- 
nifeſtly what we call moral order (); can 
I admit that hypotheſis in preference to 
another, the foundation of which reſts on 
moral order itſelf? Shall I further add, that 
if Jeſus Chriſt be not riſen, He himſelf has 
been a notorious impoſtor ? for, by the ac- 
count of the witneſſes themſelves, he had 
foretold his death and reſurrection, and in- 


(a) Vide Book ii. Chap. v. 
(5) See Book ii. Chap. i. 
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ſtituted a memorial both of the one and of 
the other. 
If then he be not riſen from the dead, 
his diſciples muſt perceive that they were im- 
poſed upon by him on the moſt important 
point ; and if they thought thus, how came 
they to build ſuch elevated hopes of a future 
happineſs on a reſurrection which had not 
taken place? How could they promiſe to 
mankind, in his name, hat happineſs to 
come ? How could they expoſe themſelves, 
for ſuch a length of time, to ſuch a torrent of 
oppolition, ſuch numberleſs and ſevere trials, 
even to death itſelf, in ſupport of a doctrine 
which was founded ſolely on a falſehood, of 
the atrocity of which they muſt be ſuffici- 
ently convinced? How could men, who made 
ſo public, ſo conſtant, and apparently ſo ſin- 
cere a diſplay of the moſt tender and exalted 
love for mankind ; how could they be ſo deſti- 
tute of common humanity as to deceive, and 
thereby involve in miſery, many thouſands of 
their fellow-creatures? What reward could 
| ſuch notorious impoſtors expect in another 
world, for the afflictions which they ſuf 
K 3 tered 
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fered in this? How could ſuch impoſtors 
teach mankind the pureſt, the moſt ſublime 
doctrine, a doctrine fo well adapted to the ne- 
ceſſities of an extenſive ſociety? How again, 
but I have already dwelt long enough 
on theſe monſtrous oppoſitions to moral or- 
der: they preſent themſelves in fo great a 
number, they are ſo ſtriking, that a moment's 
reflection alone is neceſſary to convince me 
on which ſide of the queſtion lies the greater 
probability. | 

Shall I raiſe another objection, 454 ſay, 
that the reſurrection of Chriſt was not ſuf- 
ficiently public, and that he ought to have 
ſhewn himſelf in the capital, and to his 
judges, after his reſurrection? It will be im- 
mediately obvious, that we are not concerned 
to know what God could have done, but 
plainly to know what he has done. It was 
to intelligent man, to moral man, that God 
_ Choſe to ſpeak ; his intention was not to 
force man into belief, and leave his. under- 
ſtanding unexerciſed ; the queſtion therefore 
is, only to aſcertain to myſelf, whether the 
reſurrection of Jeſus has been accompanied 


with 
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with circumſtances ſufficiently ſtriking to con- 
vince any reaſonable man of this extraordinary 
miſſion of the divine meſſenger? Now, theſe 
well-eſtabliſhed facts, when weighed in the 
ſcale of reaſon, ſeem to carry irreſiſtible con- 
viction, that every thing has been done by 
| God, which was neceſſary, to eſtabliſh this 
certainty, ſo much wanted, ſo earneſtly de- 
fired, and ſo well adapted to the preſent con- 
dition of man. This alſo muſt compel us 
to acknowledge, that the objection reſpect- 
ing the want of publicity in the reſurrection, 
is extremely abſurd; ſince, if we examine 
this objection, we may eaſily perceive that 
every human individual might equally re- 
quire that Chriſt ſhould alſo appear to 
him, &c. (c). 

. I muſt 


(e) Under the ancient cxconomy, there were miracles 
or ſigns of great notoriety; of theſe I apprehend I can 
diſcover the reaſons, and ſhall accordingly point them 
out. The nation living under this œconomy, was, 
properly ſpeaking, one great family, which tas never 
to intermix with the neighbouring nations, in order 
that the great depoſit entruſted to them might ſuffer no 
alteration, 
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I muſt not, therefore, ſay, This would have 
been wiſe; and God ought to have done thus : 
but 


The government of this family was a theocracy ; and it 
was conſonant to the ſpirit of this theocracy, that the mi- 
niſter of the monarch ſhould be authorized by the mo- 
narch himſelf, to diſplay his commiſſion to the family at 
large, that is, aſſembled in a national body. 

It was, moreover, agreeable to the fame ſpirit, that the 
law promulgated by the miniſter, in the name of the mo- 
narch, ſhould be authorized by the moſt ſignal and tranſ- 
cendent ſigns, ſo as to diſplay the awful majeſty of the 
monarch : and of theſe ſigns the whole family were to be 
ſpectators. There was ſtill another reaſon for this diſpen- 
ſation:— The miniſter of the ancient œconomy had not 
been foretold to the nation, by predictions ſo preciſe as 
to leave no room for . miſtake concerning his perſon. 
The great notoriety, therefore, of the miracles and ſigns 
which authorized the miſſion of this miniſter, were ne- 
ceſſarily ſuch as might anſwer all the purpoſes of pro- 
phecy. This diſpenſation was undoubtedly adapted to the 
character and peculiar circumſtances of the Jewiſh na- 
tion. It will be eaſily conceived what ideas theſe words, 
character and circumſtances, are intended to convey; and 
it is needleſs that I ſhould point them out. 

The plan of the new œconomy was very different. It 
was not to be confined to one family alone. All the na- 
tions of the earth, for a great ſeries of ages, were to be 
partakers init, How would it have been poſlible to aſ- 
ſemble in one and the ſame place all the nations of the 


world, 


Reply. Wo 
but I muſt ſay, God has done hit, there- 
fore it is wife. What! ſhall a being ſo con- 


ſummately 


world, to authenticate to them the new miniſter of this 
new ceconomy, which was to take place of the ancient, to 
perfect it, and render it univerſal ? | 
But if the miſſion of this miniſter had been foretold, at 
| fu ndry times, and in divers manners, by many prophecies 
ſufficiently circumſtantial with reſpect to the time of his 
coming, ſo that the character of his perſon, his functions, 
&c. could not reaſonably be miſtaken by that people, 
who were the firſt object of his miſſion ; if other nations 
could alſo come to the knowledge of theſe prophecies ; if 
the miniſter of this new œconomy was to be endued with 
ſupernatural power and wiſdom ; if he was 10 ds works 
which none other had done; if man had never ſpoken as 
this man ſpoke 3 if he was to give to other men the power 
of doing the ſame works, and till greater; if he was to 
ſend them to all nations, to enlighten them, and to ſignify 
the good-will of the Father of all; if, conſequently, he 
was to endue theſe meſſengers with an extraordinary gift, 
by the means of which they might communicate their 
thoughts to theſe nations, and be by them underſtood 
but the intelligent reader, the friend of truth, has 
already anticipated me: and to his judgment I refer 
theſe conſiderations, | 
There yet remains, however, 'another circumſtance 
which will require his attention. Theſe miracles of the 
ancient œconomy, which had been wrought before the 
eyes of a whole nation, have not continued from age to 


age 
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ſammately ignorant as I am, preſume to de- 
termine dn the ways of Wiſdom itſelf? The 
only occupation which appears proportioned 
to my weak faculties, is to ſtudy the ways 
of that adorable Wiſdom, and to feel the 
value of his unbounded kindneſs. 


age in that nation. All the ſucceeding generations, to 
our own days, have not ſeen with their own eyes the ſu- 
perb appearance of the ſovereign of the Jews, and yet have 
ſtrongly -adhered to his law ; all have been fully con- 
vinced of the truth of this appearance, and of the divine miſ- 


ſion of the firſt legiſlator. What then has been the logi- 


cal foundation of this ftrong and permanent perſuaſion? 
Wherefore does the preſent generation perſevere in the 
belief entertained by the generations before them? This 
logical foundation undoubtedly reſts on oral and written 
tradition, The proofs, therefore, of the miracles of the 
ancient œconomy, as well as of the miracles of the new 
cxconomy, depend eſſentially on the rules of teſlimony. 
The queſtion, therefore, amounts to this; namely, 
Whether the teſtimonies, on which the miſſion of the 
ſecond legiſlator reſts, are inferior in force to thoſe which 
eſtabliſh the miſſion of the firſt legiſlator ? This important 
inquiry concerns; particularly the toiſe men of that nation, 
which is diſperſed even to this day amongſt all people, 
and which fill rejects the miſſion of the ſecond legiſlator, 
clearly foretold by the firſt, and foretold in a ſtill clearer 
and more preciſe manner by later prophets. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: VII, 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN 

© DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE DEPOSI- 
TION.—REFLECTIONS ON THAT SUB- 
JECT. 


Said that there exiſts a harmony through- 
out all the various parts of the evidence; 
that they all appear to have the ſame ſcope 
and deſign: I nevertheleſs perceive a great 
difference both as to the form and the mat- 
ter; nay, I further diſcover here and there 
contradictions, at leaſt they appear ſo to me. 
I find difficulties which occur on certain 
points of genealogy, of places, perſons, and 
facts; and I do not immediately diſcover a 
ready ſolution to theſe difficulties. 
As I have not the leaſt intereſt to induce 
me to believe theſe difficulties inſurmount- 
able, I do not ſet out by imagining they are 
ſo. I have ſtudied the logic of the heart as 
well as that of the mind; I have alſo ac- 
| quired 
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quired ſome knowledge of that ſcience called 
Criticiſm, with which I ought not to be ut- 
terly unacquainted; I bring together the 
parallel paſſages; I compare them one with 
another ; I anatomize them ; and I borrow 
the aſſiſtance of the beſt interpreters. I ſoon 
perceive the difficulties diſappear ; the light 
_ Increaſes every inſtant; is diffuſed on every 
fide; and illumines equally the moſt obſcure 
parts of the object. 

If there be nevertheleſs corners which, in 
my opinion, do not receive ſufficient light, if 
there be ſtill remaining ſome clouds which 
1 cannot effectually diſperſe, it will never 
enter into my mind, and till leſs into my 
heart, to draw concluſions againſt the gene- 
ral ſcope of the evidence ; becauſe theſe ob- 
ſcurities do not deſtroy, in my opinion, the 
ſtrong light which is reflected from the great 
parts of the picture. 

I have a right to doubt; philoſophical 
doubt is the path which conducts to truth: 
but I muſt be alſo candid. True philoſophy 
is utterly inconſiſtent with diſingenuity ; and 
true philoſophy reſides in the heart more 

than 
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than in the head. If, in a critical examina- 
tion of any work, I direct myſelf by the 
ſafeſt and moſt common rules of interpreta- 
tion; if one of thoſe rules directs me to 
judge from the general harmony and corre- 
ſpondence of the whole; if, by another rule, 
I am taught that trifling difficulties can never 
weaken this whole, more eſpecially when the 
moſt eſſential characters of truth, or at leaſt 
of probability, are impreſſed upon it ; why 
ſhould I refuſe to apply theſe rules to the 
examination of the evidence in queſtion? and 
why am I not to form my opinion of this 
evidence by the correſpondence of the whole? 
Do not theſe apparent contradictions, theſe 
difficulties of different kinds, clearly indicate 
that the authors of the various parts of the 
evidence have not copied each other; and 
that each of them has ſet forth what he re- 
ceived by the teſtimony of his own ſenſes, 
or what he had learnt from ocular witneſſes ? 
If theſe different parts of the evidence had 
agreed more exactly with each other, not 
only in the form, but in the matter, might 

I not 
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I not then have juſtly ſuſpected, that they 
all flowed from the ſame ſource, or that they 
were copies of each other? And would not 
this natural and legitimate ſuſpicion have 
weakened, in my opinion, the yalidity of the 
account ? 
It is highly ſatisfactory to find one of the 
authors thus begin his recital: | 
1. Foraſinuch as many have taken in hand 
to ſet forth in order à declaration of thoſe things 
 #ohich are moſt ſurely believed among us, 
2. Even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye-witneſſes, 
ing A of the word; 
3. It ſeemed good to me alſo, Jenin had 
—— underſtanding of all things from the 
very firft, to write unto thee, in order, mojt 
excellent Theophilus, 
4. That thou mighteſt know the certainty of 
thoſe things herein Abou haſt been inſtructed. 
My ſatisfaction increaſes, when I read in 
the chief publication of one of the firſt wit- 
neſſes . Aud he that ſaw it bare record, and his 
record is true, and be knoweth that he ſaith true, 
tba 
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that ye might believe. Or when I find, in the 
narrative of another—That which we have 
heard, which wwe have ſeen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have 


handled of the word of life, that we declare 


unto you. 


BOOK 
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CHAP,'L 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE WRITTEN EVI= 
DENCE.—THE PROPHECIES. 


I PROCEED in my inquiries : I have 
not examined every fide of the queſtion ; 
there are many others; I muſt, however, 
confine myſelf to the principal points. 
What method muſt I follow, to be ſatiſ- 
fied of the authenticity of the various and 
moſt important parts of the evidence? 

Firſt, I muſt be cautious not to confound 
the authenticity of the narrative with the 
truth of it. I fix the ſenſe of the terms, to 
avoid ambiguity. ; 

By the authenticity of any part of the nar- 
rative, I underſtand that degree of certainty 
which aſcertains to me, that this part is in- 

L dubitably 
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dubitably the compoſition of the author 
whoſe name it bears. 

The truth of a portion of the depoſition, 
will depend upon its conformity with the 
facts. 

From this logical diſtinction I therefore 
am taught, that hiſtorical truth does not de- 
pend on the authenticity of hiſtory ; for I 
eaſily conceive, that an hiſtory may be con- 
formable to fact, although it may bear an 
improper name, or even no name at all. 

But if I be well aſſured of the authenticity 
of the hiſtory, and if the veracity of the hiſ- 
torian be well known to me, the authenticity 
of the hiſtory will, in ſome meaſure, convince 
me of the truth of it, or at leaſt will render 
ic very probable. 

The book which I have under examina- 
tion did not fall from heaven. As well as 
every book which I have read, this book 
has been written by men; I therefore am 
warranted in judging of the authenticity of 
this book, by the ſame rules which direct 
my judgment of others. 

How am I to be ſatisfied that Thucydides, 


Polybius, 
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Polybius, Tacitus, are truly the authors of 
thoſe hiſtories which bear their names? It 
is from tradition that I learn it: I go back 
from century to century; I conſult the mo- 
numents of thoſe different ages; I compare 
them with the hiſtories themſelves; and 
the general reſult of my inquiries is, that 
thoſe hiſtories have been ever attributed to 
thoſe authors whoſe names they bear. 

I cannot, agreeably to reaſon, ſuſpect the 
fidelity of this tradition ; it is too ancient, 
too conſtant, too uniform, and it has never 
been called in queſtion. 

I follow, therefore, the fame method. in 
my inquiries concerning the authenticity of 
the narrative in queſtion; and I have the 
ſame general and effential reſults. _ 

But becauſe the hiſtory of Peloponneſus 
was not of ſo much importance to the 
Greeks, as that of the Great Delegate to his 
firſt diſciples, I cannot doubt but that theſe 
laſt have employed much more care to aſ- 
certain the authenticity of this hiſtory, than 
the Greeks have taken to aſcertain that of 

Thucydides. 


1 A ſociety 
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A ſociety which was ſtrongly perſuaded 
that the book I am ſpeaking of contained 
the aſſurances of an eternal life ; a ſociety af- 
flicted, deſpiſed, perſecuted, and whoſe ſole 
comfort and ſupport in their trials was to 
be found in that book ; would ſuch a ſociety 
have ſuffered themſelves to have been im- 
poſed upon as to the authenticity of a narra- 
tive which every day became more and more 
precious to them? 

A ſociety, in the midſt of which the very 
authors themſelves of the narrative had lived, 
and which they themſelves had governed for 
the ſpace of many years, would it have wanted 
means to aſcertain the authenticity of their 
writings? Would there have exiſted a per- 
fect indifference as to making ute of theſe 
means? Was it more difficult for this ſo- 
ciety to be convinced of the authenticity of 
theſe writings, than for any other ſociety 
whatever to aſcertain the authenticity of a 
writing. attributed to any well-known per- 
fon, or to one who ſhould aſſume his name? 
Could particular and numerous ſocieties (a), 

(a) The churches founded by the apoſtles. 
| | to 
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to whom the firſt witneſſes had addreſſed ſeve- 
ral epiſtolary compoſitions, could they be im- 
poſed upon concerning the authenticity of 
ſuch writings ? Could they entertain the leaſt 
doubt whether or not theſe witneſſes had 
written to them, whether they had anſwered 
the many queſtions put to them, whether 
theſe witneſſes had lived in the midſt of 
them, &c. ? 

I bring myſelf as near as poſſible to the 
firſt age of that great ſociety founded by the 
WITNESSES; I conſult the moſt ancient 
monuments; and I diſcover that, almoſt at 
the very birth of that ſociety, its members 
were divided on ſeveral points of doctrine. I 
enquire what was then agitated among the 
different parties, and I ſee that thoſe who 
were called 7novators (b) appealed, as well 

as 

(b) They were alſo called heretics : but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the name of heretics was frequently given to 
oriental philoſophers, who were not born within the pale of 
the church, and who, properly ſpeaking, were not Chriſ- 
_ tians. Theſe philoſophers aſſociated divers dogmas of Chriſ- 
tianity with thoſe of oriental philoſophy, or of that philo- 


fophy of which Zoroaſter was ſuppoſed to be the author, 
„ The 
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as the others, to the narrative of the firſt 
witneſſes, and that they acknowledged the 
authenticity of it. 

I further diſcover, that the adverſaries (c) 
of theſe ſes (enlightened adverſaries, - and 
almoſt contemporaries with the primitive 
diſciples), did not conteſt the authenticity of 
the chief parts of the narrative. 

I meet with this narrative frequently cited 
by writers (4) of the greateſt authenticity, 

| who 


The famous ſet of Gngſtics, divided into ſo many differ- 
ent branches, was not in the leaſt a Chriſtian ſet: it was 
a philoſophical ſect, which, to the dogmas of the mag}, 
joined thoſe of Chriſt more or leſs altered ; proofs of 
this may be ſeen in the laſt volume of the excellent trea- 
tiſe on the Truth of the Chriſtian religion, written by 
my countryman, Mr. Vernet. 

() The Pagan authors of the firſt ages, Celſus, 
Porphyrus, Julian, &c. 

(4) The apoſtolic fathers, and their immediate the: 
ceſſors. I might here quote paſſages of Juſtin, Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Cyprian, 
&c. which would prove, that all theſe fathers acknow- 
ledged as authentic no other goſpels but thoſe four which 
at this time compoſe our ſacred code. But ſuch details 
are foreign to the deſign of my work, and ſuch a diſplay 
of erudition would be milplaced in inquiries of this na- 


ture. 
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who lived very near this firſt age, and who 
profeſſed to acknowledge the authenticity of 
its principal parts. I compare theſe quo- 
tations with the narrative which I have be- 
fore me, and I cannot but aſſent to their 
conformity. 

In the continuation of my inquiries, 
I find that a ſhort time after the ſociety 
I am ſpeaking of was formed, a number 
of forged narratives were publiſhed to the 
world, ſome of which were quoted as 
true, by reſpectable teachers of that ſo- 


ture. I wiſh only to preſent to my reader the moſt eſ- 
ſential and ſtriking circumſtances, It is enough that 1 
am ready to exhibit the proofs, if called for. —In this note 
I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to Origen alone, who 
thus expreſſes himſelf: I know, by a con/tant tradition, that 
the four goſpels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Fohn, are the 
only ones which have been acknowledged without any diſpute 
by all the church of God that is under heaven, "Thoſe of 
my readers who with for further particulars on the au- 
thenticity of the goſpels, may conſult the well-written and 
learned diſcourſe of Mr. Beauſobre, Hiſtory of Mani- 
cheiſm, vol. i. and the excellent work of Mr. Bergier, 
intitled, The Certainty of the Proofs of Chriſtianity; many 
intereſting things, on this important ſubject, are alſo to 
be met with 1n tac learned notes of Mr, Seigneux, on 

Addiſon. 
L 4 piety. 
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ciety. I am therefore very much inclined to 
conclude, that it was not fo difficult a thing 
to impoſe on that ſociety, and its lead- 
ers, as I at firſt imagined. —This excites 
equally my attention and ſuſpicion, and I 
undertake a cloſer examination on this deli- 
cate point. I ſoon perceive that this is the 
proper place to employ my logical diſtinc- 
tion, between the authenticity of a writing, 
and the truth of it. If a writing may be 
true, although not authentic ; the ſuppoſi- 
titious narratives in queſtion might be true, 
although they were not in the leaſt au- 
thentic, Thoſe contemporary teachers who 
quoted them, undoubtedly well knew whe- 
ther they were conformable to the eſſen- 
tial facts, and I am fatisfied that proofs 
are not wanting to aſcertain that con- 
formity. They were therefore rather un- 
authentic hiſtories, than falſe hiſtories, or 
romances. RE 
I ͤ further diſcover that the teachers, of 
whom I have ſpoken, very ſeldom quoted 
theſe unauthentic hiſtories, whilſt they very 
frequently quoted thoſe which we account 
1 1 authentic. 
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authentic. I perceive further, that there 
were unauthentic hiſtories, which were no 
other than the authentic hiſtory itſelf, oc- 
caſionally modified or interpolated. 


I am not at all ſurprized at the great num- 
ber of unauthentic hiſtories which then ap- 
peared ; the wonder 1s, that there were not 
more (e). I can eafily conceive that the zea- 


lous 


(e) The learned Fabricius, in his account of the apo- 
cryphal goſpels, records to the number of fifty of theſe 
falſe goſpels; it is however to be obſerved, that there are 
ſeveral, which differ only in their title. 

Beauſobre, in his excellent Hiſtory of Manicheiſm, 
vol. i. p. 453, undertakes to ſhew, that many of theſe 
apocryphal goſpels were only the goſpel of St. Matthew, 
more or leſs altered or changed. Amongſt others, thoſe, 
according to the Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Ebionites, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Barnabas, &c. come directly under 
this predicament. That nice critic carefully diſtin- 
guiſhes the apocryphal, or unauthentic writings, which 
appeared in the firſt century, from thoſe which appeared 
in the centuries following : theſe laſt, both as to the doc- 
nine and facts, were much leſs exact than the former: 
the reaſon is not difficult to be aſſigned :—the falſe doctrines 
began to multiply only after the death of the firſt witneſſes; 
and it was very natural, that men who receded more or leſs 


from: 
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lous diſciples of the chief witneſſes may 
have been naturally led to write what each 
had heard his maſter ſay, and may have given 


from the received doctrine, ſhould alter the truth, more or 
leſs, in their writings. The expreſs teſtimony, however, 
of ſuch writers, in ſupport of the moſt eſſential facts, is 
particularly remarkable and convincing. 

After all, were it argued that the apocryphal writings 
deſtroy the authenticity of the canonical, I ſhould anſwer, 
with our judicious critic, p. 462, „It might as well be 
« faid, that there exiſt no true facts, becauſe there are 
« falſe ones; no true hiſtories, becauſe there are fabulous 
tc ones; no true coin, becauſe counterfeit coin is to be 
© met with.” Further, this writer ſays, © If it be aſked 
« jn what the apocryphal writers of the firſt century dif- 
« fered from the true, it will be ſeen, that this difference 
<« conſiſted chiefly in ſome particulars of the life of our 
« Saviour, which were either taken from or added to the 
4 goſpels; in ſome words or ſentences aſcribed to our 
« Saviour, and omitted by our Evangeliſts, ſuch as, for 
&« inſtance, theſe words of our Saviour, It is more bleſſed to 
« give than to receive. Euthalius relates, that this ſentence 
&« was to be met with in the book intitled, The Doctrine 
« of the Apoſtles. Theſe ſentences were taken from ſome 
« books admitted amongſt the Chriſtians, or preſerved by 
&« tradition. Hence ſeveral paſſages inſerted in the goſ- 
„ pels by the tranſcribers, and which St. Jerome ſtruck 
« out when he reformed the copies of the moſt an- 
& cient MSS, 

to 
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to their (7) narration a title ſimilar to that 
of the authentic pieces. Such hiſtories 
might eaſily be conformable to the eſſential 
facts, ſince their authors had them from the 


mouths of the firſt witneſſes, or at leaſt from 
their firſt diſciples (g). 

I alſo find, that the different ſectaries 
had their hiſtories (5), which differed more 
or leſs from the authentic hiſtory ; but I find 
no difficulty in convincing myſelf, that theſe 

hiſtories, 


(J) The apocryphal goſpels, known by the names of 
St. James, St. Thomas, &c. 

(g) The life of our Saviour was ſo beautiful, his cha- 
racter ſo ſublime, his doctrine ſo excellent, the miracles, 
by which he confirmed it, fo ſtriking and numerous, that 
it was impoſſible that many writers ſhould not undertake 
to compoſe an account of him; and thus were produced 
ſeveral hiſtories of our Saviour, more or leſs exact. St. 
Luke, in ſpeaking of theſe narrations and goſpels, which 
preceded his, intimates their imperfection, but does not 
condemn them as bad or fabulous books.—Beauſobre's 
Diſcourſe on the Authenticity, &c, Hiſtory of Manicheiſmy 
vol. 1. p. 449- 

(%) All the ale goſpels of theſe different ſets, were 


not merely hiſtorical writings. There were ſome, which 
were almoſt entirely doctrinal, and from which certain 
ſes collected together into a fort of ſyſtem their par- 

ticular 


— — 
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hiſtories, though malicious forgeries, con- 
tained the greater part of the eſſential facts 
which had been atteſted by the chief wit- 
neſſes (7). Many of theſe ſectaries ſeem 

greatly 


ticular opinions. Such was, for inſtance, the goſpel of 
Valentine, or of the Valentinians, to which this ſect had 
given the name of the goſpel of Truth, Such again was a 
book, which the oriental philoſophers, known by the 
name of Gn2/7:cs, intitled the Goſpel of Perfection. Ibid. 
454. See note (6). 

(:) I mean, the miracles, the reſurrection, and aſcen- 
ſton of our Saviour, It is true, that there were fects 
who denied his having a body like ours, and pretend- 
ed that his death and reſurrection were mere appear- 
ances ; but this ſtrange idea, ſo directly repugnant 
to the ſpirit and letter of the ſacred text, is a proof that 
theſe ſects acknowledged the validity of the teſtimony 
given to the reſurrection of our Saviour; ſince their error 
did not conſiſt in denying the reſurrection, but in explain- 
ing it-by mere appearances. They agreed, therefore, as 
to the fact; and, becauſe the incarnation was not conſo- 
nant to the ideas they had formed to themſelves of the 
perſon of our Saviour, they invented a ſyſtem of appear- | 
ances, to reconcile their ideas with the evidence of the 
fact, | 

The queſtion, therefore, in the earlier ages, was not, 
whether our Saviour had wrought miracles, was riſen 
from the dead, and aſcended into heaven: The evidences _ 
for theſe facts were too recent, too numerous, too weighty, 
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oreatly exaſperated againſt the party which 
was adverſe to them; and, ſince they inſerted 
in their hiſtories the ſame eſſential facts, 
which that party profeſſed to- believe, 1 
cannot but conſider ſo great a conformity 
between the oppoſite parties, as the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption in favour of the authenticity and 


truth of the narrative which I have before 
my eyes. 
I obſerve till further, that the ſociety 


and the tradition too certain, to allow of any reaſon- 
able doubt. The different ſes, therefore, as well as the 
orthodox, acknowledged theſe facts; and their diſputes 
related ſolely to certain points of doctrine. In our times, 
both the doctrine and facts are matters of controverſy; 
and now, that ſeventeen centuries are elapſed, objections 
are heaped on objections, and doubts on doubts, againft 
facts which neither were nor could be contradicted by 
the contemporaries of all the parties, who were moſt 
deeply concerned to aſcertain the truth, and beſt able to 
come at it. I allow, however, that it is agreeable to the 
true ſpirit of an age which bears the pompous name of 
philefophical, not to credit the miraeles of the goſpel 
till after the moſt logical and critical examination of 
them. I only aſk, whether it would be truly philoſophical 
to reject them without ſuch an examination? And I aſk 
further, whether, after ſuch an examination, it be poſeble, 
on the principles of ſound philoſophy, to reject them. 


which 
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which is the faithful depoſitory of the doe- 

trine, and of the narratives of the witneſſes, 
never failed, as well as its teachers, to re- 

monſtrate againſt the ſectaries and their 
writings, and to appeal conſtantly to the 
authentic writings as the ſupreme and com- 
mon judge of all their controverſies. I learn 

alſo from the hiſtory of that ſociety (2), 
that they took particular care to read theſe 

writings weekly in their aſſemblies ; and that 

theſe writings were preciſely thoſe which 
are handed down to this day, as the authen- 
tic narrative of the witneſſes. 

I cannot, therefore, conſiſtently with ſound 
criticiſm, ſuppoſe that this ſociety was ea- 
fily impoſed upon concerning the authenti- 

city of the numerous writings publiſhed in 

the midſt of it (/). If I have any reaſon- 
e e 

(4) Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

(2) The ancient fathers had three metheds of diſtin- 
guiſhing the apocryphal writings that were ſpread abroad 
in the Chriſtian church.—The firſt was, the preaching 
of the firſt witneſſes, and of their immediate ſucceſſors, 
which was preſerved and perpetuated in each particular 


ſociety.— The ſecond was the conſtant, perpetual, and 
HE uniform 
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able doubt remaining on this eſſential point, 
a remarkable fact occurs, which will ſoon 
clear it up: namely, that this ſociety, fo far 
from admitting too lightly as authentic, wri- 
tings which were not acknowledged to be 
ſuch, ſuſpected for a long time the authen- 
ticity of various books, which, after a long 
and careful examination, were afterwards re- 
ceived as original compoſitions of the wit- 
neſſes (n). 

Another 


uniform teſtimony, which the whole primitive ſociety had 
given to the writings of the firſt witneſſes, and to thoſe 
of their firſt diſciples; a teſtimony which the fathers 
found delivered in the writings of the rulers of the Chriſ- 
tian ſociety, and which they gathered alſo from tradition, 
And on this they might ſo much the better depend, as 
the chain of witneſſes was very ſhort, and the witneſſes 
themſelves of the higheſt authority.—Laftly, the third 
method conſiſted in the compariſon, which the fathers 
never failed to make, of the apocryphal with the authen- 
tic writings ; the originals of which, or at leaſt the moſt 
original copies, ſtill exiſted. What method can be ſafer 
to judge of falſe relations, than comparing them with 
other relations, the authenticity of which is beyond 
diſpute ? 

(n) This fact is aſſuredly a ſtrong proof, that the fa- 
thers did not admit without examination all the writings 

Which 
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Another ſtill more remarkable fact occurs, 
in ſupport of this. I read in the hiſtory of 
the times, that the members of the ſociety of 
which I am ſpeaking, expoſed themſelves to 
the greateſt puniſhments, rather than give 
up to their perſecutors thoſe books which 
they reputed ſacred and authentic, and which 
thoſe violent perſecutors committed to the 


which were handed about in the churches. And the 
great care which they took to diſtribute them into differ- 
ent claſſes, according to their degree of authenticity, is 
an additional proof. The indefatigable and profound 
Origen, who lived in the third century, diſtributed them 
into three claſſes ; in the firſt, he placed the truly authen- 
ticated writings z the apocryphal, in the ſecond; and the 
mixed or doubtful, compoſed the third. Amongſt others, 
it was in this laſt claſs he placed the ſecond epiſtle of 
St. Peter, the ſecond and third of St. John, the epiſtle 
of St. Jude, &c. The judicious and learned Euſebius, 
the father of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, who flouriſhed in the 
following century, made almoſt a ſimilar diviſion, —The 
excellent diſcourſe of Mr. de Beauſobre, on the Authen- 
ticity of the Evangelical Writings (H:/tory of Muni- 
cheiſm, vol. i. p. 438) may be conſulted on this ſubject. 
Men, therefore, capable of making ſuch logical and cri- 
tical diſtinctions, did not receive indiſcriminately all the 
writings, which fell into their hands. 


flames. 
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flames (2). Can I preſume that the moſt 
zealous advocates for the glory of Greece, 
would have thus facrificed themſelves, to 
ſave the writings either of Thucydides or Po- 
lybius ? 

If I afterwards direct my attention to- 
wards the accounts given of the manuſcripts 
containing the narrative, I ſhall not find it 
difficult to convince myſelf, that the prin- 
cipal parts of that narrative have, in thoſe 


(2) I ſhould be ill underſtood, were it imagined that 
I exhibit this remarkable fact as a proof of the authen- 
ticity and truth of thoſe books; a Turk might expoſe 
himſelf to be burnt for the Koran; but a Turk, who 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to the faggot, for the Koran, would 
not be a proof of the authenticity or truth of the Koran. 
This may be cafily conceived, without being a very nice 
critic. But, on the other hand, it would be very unreaſon- 
able not to allow, that a Turk could not exhibit a ſtronger 
proof of the ſincerity of his faith, and adherence to that 
faith, than by expoſing himſelf to be burnt for the 
Koran. It would then remain, to compare the proofs 
which the Turk would exhibit, in ſupport of his opi- 
nion, with thoſe which the primitive Chriſtians had of 
the authenticity and truth of their ſacred books; and 
theſe are the proofs which I have endeavoured to collect, 
in an abridged manner, in theſe inquiries, 


M manuſcripts, 
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manuſcripts, the names of the ſame authors 
to whom the ſociety of which I ſpeak had 
always aſcribed them; and this proof will 
be the more convincing, in proportion to 
the early date of ſome of theſe manuſcripts, 
which may be traced up to the higheſt an- 
tiquity (9). 

In ſupport, therefore, of the authenticity 
of the narrations, I have the moſt ancient, 
the moſt conſtant and uniform teſtimony of 
the ſociety which is the depoſitory of them; 
and, beſides this, I have the teſtimony of the 
molt ancient innovators, and of the earlieſt 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, and the authority 
of the more original manuſcripts. What can 
I then oppoſe to ſo many united teſtimonies, 
of ſo great weight and notoriety? Am 1 


/ better qualified than were the firſt innova- 


tors, or the firſt adverſaries of the goſpel, 
to contradict the invariable and unanimous 
_ teſtimony of the primitive ſociety? And is 
there any book of the ſame date, the au- 


() Amongſt others, the Vatican manuſcript ; and 
that of Alexandria, ſuppoſed to be of the fourth or fifth 
century. 


thenticity 
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thenticity of which reſts on ſo many ſolid, 
extraordinary, and ſtriking proots, and of fo 
many different kinds? 


CR AP. 


WHETHER THE WRITTEN NARRATIVE 
HAS BEEN ALTERED OR FORGED IN 
ITS ESSENTIAL PARTS? 


Cannot lay much ſtreſs on the poſſibi- 
lity of the authentic text having been 
altered : neither can I admit that this text 
may have been forged. At firſt ſight, it ap- 
pears very improbable it ſhould have hap- 
pened, during the life of the authors (the 
Apoſtles); their oppoſition and authority 
would preſently have confounded the for- 

gers. | 
It appears equally improbable, that ſuch 
Worten ſhould have taken place imme- 
NM 2 r 
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diately after the death of the authors; their 
inſtructions and their writings were too re- 
cent, and already in too many hands. 

'The improbability ſeems to increaſe in- 
definitely during the following ages; for 
it very plainly appears, that it would in- 
creaſe in proportion to the prodigious num- 
ber of copies, and the multitude of verſions, 
which were continually making from the 
authentic text, and which were diſperſed 
through every part of the known world : 
How could ſo many copies, ſo many ver- 
ſions, be falſified at the fame time? Nay, how 
would it be poſſible for ſuch an idea to come 
into any man's mind? Ns 
I know, moreover, that the hiſtory of the 
times proves, that the firſt innovators did 
not begin writing till after the death of the 
firſt witneſſes. Had theſe innovators under- 
taken to falſify the writings of the witneſles, 
or thoſe of the moſt eminent diſciples, in - 
order to countenance their private opinions, 
would not ſo (p) numerous and vigilant a 
ſociety, the guardians of theſe writings, have 
powerfully oppoſed ſuch a fraud ? 

| (p) The Chriſtian church. | 
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And if to confute with greater advantage 
theſe innovators, the ſociety itſelf had been bold 
enough to falſify the authentic text, would 
the innovators, who themſelves appealed to 
this text, have kept ſilence on the diſcovery 
of ſuch impoſtures? This alſo applies to the 
idea of ſuppoſititious or counterfeit goſpel 
being ſubſtituted in the room of the real 
ones. It appears to me not leſs improbable, 
that in any particular time the entire writings 
aſcribed to the witneſſes may have been forged 
by others, than that any parts of their nar- 
rative ſhould be falſified. DI 

The more I conſider, the more perſectly 
am I convinced, that the continual and mul- 
tiplied diviſions of the ſociety founded by the 
apoſtles, muſt naturally have preſerved the 
text in its original integrity. 

If theſe diviſions grew at laft into open 
and cruel wars; if the belligerent parties 
conſtantly appealed to the authentic text as 
the irrefragable arbiter of their quarrels; 
if, finally, a (2) new method was diſcovered 


(2) The art of printing. 
M 3 to 
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to multiply ad infnitum, and with equal pre- 
cifion and diſpatch, the copies of the authen- 
tic text ;—does not reaſon compel me to 
grant, that length of time has by no means 
' weakened the credibility of the evidence, 
and that the writings produced, as thoſe of 
the witneſſes, are exactly thoſe very writings 
which were always attributed to them (7). 


(r) I have been extremely brief. Conſult the note 
which the tranſlator of the celebrated Ditton has put at 
the bottom of page 46, vol. ii. 1728. 

This is the ſubſtance of the reaſoning of that tranſla- 
tor, who, as it is well known, was a very able critic. 

The queſtion is this Whether the written te/timony, 
which we have in theſe days, is the ſame which the 
apoſtles preached and wrote ?—The certainty of this, 
many have attempted to weaken, either by calc ulations 
of probability, which diminiſhes every day, or by the 
number of various readings, which create, in their 
opinion, a ſuſpicion that the ſacred books, which we 
e now read, are not thoſe of the apoſtles. It ſeems to 
me, that thoſe calculations and ſuſpicions fall to the 
ground, if we divide the ſeveral ages of the church into 
© four periods. | 

« The firſt is, from the time of the apoſtles to the 
te reign of Conſtantine. The ſecond, from that prince 
down to the temporal dominion of the popes. The 
third, from the beginning of the papal empire to the 

« age 


cc 
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cc age of printing, which was pretty nearly that of the 
Reformation. 

« Nov, after the faireſt eſtimate, I find that the cer- 
e tainty of the written teſtimony has increaſed, rather 
« than diminiſhed, during theſe four periods. In the firſt, 
& which was a time of continual perſecution or oppreſſion 
for the Chriſtians, this certainty muſt have been very 
„ ſtrong, to have kept up their courage and fortitude. 
« The ſecond was a tempeſtuous time for the church ; 
« they were wholly engaged in cruel diſputes on their re- 
« ligion; and, had the books, to which all parties ap- 
« pcaled, been forged in the preceding period, the fraud 
« would have been naturally diſcovered in this.” — 
When afterwards, in the third period, the eſtabliſhment 
of the temporal power of the popes had created new diſ- 
putes in the church, it is plain that the authenticity of 
the apoſtolic auritings became the more certain, as the 
contending parties equally laid claim to the authority of 
theſe writings, and as each of the parties ſeemed to the 
other to recede from the ſpirit or letter of the ſacred 
text. fe 
Laſtly, Under the fourth period was produced the fa- 
mous diſcovery of printing and almoſt at the fame time 
the great ſchiſm, which then divided, and itil divides, the 
church. What remains of this argument is plain, and 
hence, therefore, it is unneceſſary for me to purſue it. 

Thus, by a particular diſpenſation of Providence, the 


Wy | 72 
diviſions of the Chriſtian ſociety have contributed to pre- 


ſerve, in its primitive integrity, the venerable charter of 
immmartality. 
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VARIOUS REA DINGS.— SOLUTION OF SOME 
DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM THEM. 


HE printed narrative, therefore, which 

lies before me, is the tranſcript of the 
beſt manuſcripts which have been tranſmit- 
ted to theſe times; and theſe manuſcripts 
reprefent the ancient and original manu- 
ſcripts, of which they are copies. 

But how many alterations of different 
kinds may not theſe manufcripts have un- 
dergone by length of time; by the revolu- 
tions in ſtates and ſocieties ; by the careleſſ- 
neſs, negligence, and un{kilfulneſs of the 
tranſcribers? And how many other cauſes 
of alteration do I not diſcover? I muſt not 
conceal from myſelf this difficulty. And can 
I now flatter myſelf, that the authentic evi- 
dence of the witneſſes is come down to me 
in its original purity through the ſpace of 


ſeventeen 
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ſeventcen centuries, and after having paſſed 
through the hands of ſo many thouſand per- 
ſons, the greater part of whom were, per- 
| haps, either weak or ignorant? I purſue 
this important point of criticiſm, and am 
alarmed at the prodigious number of dif- 
ferent readings. I obſerve a ſkilful critic (), 
who diſcovers not leſs than thirty thouſand. 
This critic flatters himſelf, nevertheleſs, that 
he has exhibited the moſt perfect copy of 
the evidence of the witneſſes, and aſſerts, 
that he has compiled it from above ninety 
manuſcripts collected from all parts, and 
collated it with the niceſt exactneſs. It is 
with difficulty that I recover from my aſ- 
toniſhment ; and this moment of amazement 
does not eaſily admit reflection. I muſt 
carefully guard againſt theſe firſt impreſſions, 
and make a moſt ſcrupulous inquiry into 
the cauſes of this prodigious number of va- 
riations. A multitude of reflections here 
ofter themſelves to my mind. I conſider 
the moſt eſſential of them. It is true, that 


(5) Dr. Mill. 
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J am acquainted with no ancient book which 
contains near ſo many various readings as 
that which I have now under examination. 
But ought I to be much ſurpriſed at this ? 
Ever fince there have been books in the 
world, was there ever any one ſo much read, 
copied, tranſlated, commented on, in fo many 
places, and by ſo many readers, tranſcribers, 
tranflators, and commentators, as this? The 
moiſt laborious, the moſt ſtudious man, might 
ſpend his life in reading and collating the 
different verſions which have been made of 
this book in various languages, from the firſt 
moment of its publication. - A book (I have 
already made this obſervation) which con- 
tained. the pledge of eternal life, muſt it not 
have appeared the moſt important of all 
books to that ſociety which was intruſted 
with it, which acknowledged its authen- 
ticity and truth, and which has tranſmitted 
this precious depofit from age to age? I am 
therefore no longer aſtoniſhed at theſe thirty 
thouſand various readings. It is in the na- 
ture of things, that the more the copies of 
a book are multiplicd, the more numerous, 


of 
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of conſequence, are its various readings. My 
ſurpriſe will be entirely removed, if, revert- 
ing to this learned critic, I find from him, 
that theſe thirty thouſand variations have been 
formed, not only from the copies of the ori- 
ginal text, but alſo from thoſe of all the 
different verſions, &c. I run over theſe va- 
riations, and I ſatisfy myſelf with my own 
eyes, that they do not affect the eſſential 
points, nor thoſe which conſtitute the baſis 
of the evidence. Here I find one word ſub- 
ſtituted for another; there, one or more 
words tranſpoſed or omitted: in a third 
place, ſome remarkable words which ſeem 
to have paſſed from the margin into the 


text, and which do not occur in the moſt 


original manuſcripts (7). If, notwithſtand- 
js ing 


(:) Moſt people are aware, that the epiſtles of St. Paul 
contain whatever is eſſential in the goſpels. The authen- 
ticity of thirteen of theſe epiſtles has never been called in 
queſtion ; the authenticity only of the epiſtle to the He- 
brews has been queſtioned; and ſince then it has been 
attributed to that apoſtle, at leaſt as to its contents. It is 
an obſervation of the critics, that there are fewer various 
readings in theſe epiſtles than in the goſpels, “ becaufe 

cc the 
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ing the collection of the various readings in 
the works of Cicero, Horace, and Virgil, the 
moſt ſevere critics think that they poſſeſs 
the authentic texts of theſe authors, why 
ſhould I not believe that I have allo the au- 
thentic text of the records in queſtion? If 
the variations of theſe records were a ſufli- 
cient reaſon to reject them, ſhould I not be 
obliged of conſequence, if I acted conſiſtent- 
ly, to reject all the books of antiquity ? 

This remark brings me back to the re- 
flections of the ſame nature which I made 
in the ſecond chapter, relative to the real 
or pretended contradictions of the goſpel- 
evidence. If I am to reaſon conſiſtently on 
this ſubject, I muſt conform mylelf to the 
rules of found criticiſm; and I muſt form 
my judgment of this book, in the ſame man- 


<« the tranſcribers, in writing the hiſtories, or parallel diſ- 
courſes, having in their mind the expreſſions of another 
« evangeliſt, might eaſily inſert them in that which they 
were copying. They even appear to have purpoſely 
done this ſometimes, that they might explain one paſ- 
« fage by another. This has ſeldom happened in St. 
« Paul's epiſtles.””—Preface to the Epiſt. of St. Paul, 


* 


N. T. of Berlin, 1741, page 3. 
ner, 
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ner, and by the ſame method, that I ſhould 
judge of any other book whatever. 

But a book deſigned by Divine Wiſdom 
to increaſe the light of reaſon, and to afford 
to mankind the moſt poſitive aſſurances of 
a life to come—ought not ſuch a book to 
have been ſecured by that wifdom from the 
poſſibility of alteration ? And if it had been 
to preſerved, would not that alone have been 
the moſt demonſtrative proof that it was the 
dictate of the ſupreme legiſlator ? 

I ſhall not attempt to wave the objection: 
truth is my aim; I ſeek after it, ever fearful 
of miſtaking the ſhadow for the ſubſtance. 
What is it then that I now require ? I re- 
quire that Providence ſhould have miracu- 
louſly interpoſed to preſerve unaltered this 
precious book, which it ſeems to have aban- 
doned, like all others, to the dangerous in- 
fluence of ſecond cauſes. is 

I do not as yet diſtinctly ſee what it is J 
deſire. I perceive, in general, the neceſſity of 
an extraordinary intervention to preſerve the 
evidence in its native purity. What I with 
then amounts to this, that Providence had, 

1R 
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in a miraculous manner, inſpired or guided 
all the tranſcribers, all the tranſlators, all 
the commentators, of every age and of every 
place ; or had prevented the wars, the con- 
flagrations, the inundations, and, wn general, 
all the revolutions which have cauſed the 
| loſs of the original writings of the wit- 
neſſes. | | 

But would not this extraordinary inter- 
vention have been a perpetual miracle? And 
would a perpetual miracle have been any 
miracle at all? Would ſuch an intervention 
have been conſiſtent with the order of eter- 
nal Wiſdom (7)? If natural means have 
ſufficed to preſerve, in its primitive integrity, 
the ſubſtance of this neceſſary evidence, would 
it be very philoſophical in me to require a 
perpetual miracle to prevent the ſubſtitu- 
tion, tranſpoſition, or omiſſion of a few 
words ? I might as well require a perpetual 
miracle to prevent the errors of every in- 
dividual in matters of faith (x), &c. I 


(u) Vide ch. xi. note () of this book. 
() See what I have ſaid on the nature and end of 
miracles, ch. vi. book i. and ch. ix. book ii. 


bluſh 
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bluſh at my objection, and acknowledge the 
unreaſonableneſs of my deſires. The only 
thing which makes them appear pardonable 
in my own eyes is, that they were formed 
in the fincerity of an honeſt heart, earneſtly 
inquiſitive after truth, but not diſcovering it 
at the firſt view (. 


( y) I might have eaſily entered into more minute par- 
ticulars on the authenticity of the facred books, the al- 
terations of various kinds to which theſe books have been 
tubject, the various readings, the ſuppoſititious pieces, and 
many other points of hiſtory and criticiſm, which I have 
hardly touched upon. I have frequently reverted to this 
remark, and I could not too frequently recur to it, that 
the nature and deſign of my work might not be miſunder- 
| food. So much has been written by men of learning, within 
the two laſt centuries, that much erudition may be dif- 
played at a very ſmall expence, by conſulting and making 
abſtracts from their works. But, as I had no wiſh to make 
a ſhew of borrowed erudition, and as I never approved of 
mere compilations z as my intention was not to write a 
compleat hiſtorical and critical treatife on the proofs of 
Chriſtianity; as I wifhed only to ſeize, and impreſs on 
others, the philoſophical and moral! parts of theſe proofs, it 
was my buſineſs to apply myſelf chiefly to that which 

conſtituted- this philoſophical and moral part. I endea- 
voured to cling to the body and main branches of the 
tree, and to give up the boughs and leaves to the philo- 
logiſt by profeſſion, who 1s better able than I am to 


manage 
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manage the thorns of criticiſm. The readers, alſo, whom 
J had peculiarly in view, would give me little credit for 
theſe ſcientific details. It is, moreover, well known, that 
in treating a ſubject extremely copious, one may eaſily 
become diffuſe, but that much art is required to be con- 
ciſe. Laſtly, The proportions of a well-made book ought 
to be like thoſe of the human frame ; their extremities 
muſt bear a relation to the head and body. If, there- 
fore, I am cenſured by any critic for not having enlarged 
further on any particular article, I intreat him to conſider, 
that it is my work, not his, that I am compoſing. A 
philoſopher would never engage in the proofs of Chriſ- 
tianity, if theſe proofs reited on the almoſt infinite mul- 
tiplicity of minute details, which form the labyrinth of 
modern criticiſm. The ſtately temple of truth is not 
placed in this labyrinth—SuPpREME WisDom has made 
its acceſs eaſier to mankind—The roads leading to it are 
neither intricate nor dark—Good ſenſe and reaſon ſtand 
at the entrance, and are committioned to Introduce the 
ſincere friends of truth and virtue. 


CHAP, 
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EH AP. NV. 


THE TRUTH OF THE WRITTEN EVI- 
DENCE. 


F I have ſufficiently ſatisfied myſelf of the 
authenticity of this evidence, which is 
the great object of my inquiries; if I am 
morally certain that it has been neither forged 
nor eſſentially altered; is it poſſible for me, 
with any reaſon, to entertain the leaſt doubt 
of its hn | 

I have already obſerved, that the truth of 
an hiſtorical work, is its conformity with 
fact. If I have ſufficiently proved to my- 
ſelf, that the miraculous facts contained in 
the written evidence of Chriſtianity, are of 
ſuch a nature, as renders them incapable of 
being forged, or of being admitted as true, 
if falſe in themſelves; if it has been eſtabliſh- 
ed, alſo, on the moſt ſolid grounds, that the 
witneſſes who publicly and unanimouſly at- 


N | teſted - 
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teſted them, could neither deceive nor be 
deceived concerning them can I poſſibly 
reject their evidence, without doing violence 
not only to all the rules of ſound logic, but 
even to the moſt common principles of hu- 
man conduct (2)? 

A ſtriking reflection here occurs to me:. 
were it even poſſible that I could enter- 
tain any reaſonable doubts concerning the 
authenticity of the hiſtorical writings of the 
witneſſes ; if my doubts aroſe from the cir- 
cumſtance of theſe writings (a) not having 
been delivered to any particular ſociety, with 
a direct charge of preſerving them; till, 
however, I ſhould not be able to form the 
ſmalleſt doubt, reſpecting the epiſtles ad- 
dreſſed by the witneſſes themſelves, to thoſe 
particular and numerous ſocieties which they 
had founded and governed, efpecially if J 
conſider how greatly theſe ſocieties were 
concerned in the preſervation of theſe in- 
valuable letters of their own founders. I 


(z) Vide ch. i. ii. iv. v. viii, book ii. 
(a) The four goſpels. 


therefore 
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therefore read theſe letters with all the at- 
tention they deſerve, and I perceive that they 
every where admit as true the account of 
the miraculous facts contained in the hiſ- 
torical writings, and that they frequently 


refer to them as the immoveable baſis of 
their belief and doctrine. 


N 2 C HAP. 


ing had been committed to the care of the 
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CHAP. V. 


THE PROPHE CIES. 


F the legiſlator of nature, not ſatisfied with 

employing that language of ſigns (), 
which ſpoke chiefly to the ſenſes, had alſo 
foretold, at ſundry times and in divers man- 
ners, the miſſion of his Delegate; this would 
ſurely be a new and ſtriking proof of the 
truth of that miſſion, and a proof which 
would greatly increaſe the aſſemblage of pro- 
babilities, already ſo conſiderable, which 1 
have brought together in ſupport of the 
doctrine of immortality. 

This proof would ſtrike me much more, 
if, by a particular diſpenſation of ſupreme 
wiſdom, the oracles of which I am ſpeak- 


very adverſaries of the DELEGATE, and his 


| (b) The miracles, Chap. iv. Part xvi. Phil. Paleng, 
Chap. i, ii. Book i. of theſe Inquiries, 


_ diſciples ; 
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diſciples; and if theſe firſt and moſt obſti- 
nate adverſaries had conſtantly profeſſed to 
apply theſe oracles to that divine Meſſenger 
who. was to come. 

I therefore open this book (c), which to 
this day is held forth as authentic and di- 
vine by the deſcendants, in a direct line, of 
thoſe very men who have crucified the MES“ 
SENGER OF HEAVEN, and perſecuted his 
miniſters and firſt diſciples. I peruſe this 
book, and I meet with a paſſage in it (4) 
which excites in me the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment; I think I am reading an anticipated 
and circumſtantial hiſtory of Chriſt ; I diſ- 
cover all the features of his character, and the 

principal particulars of his life; in a word, I 
think I am reading the very evidence of the 
witneſſes themſelves. 

I cannot withdraw my attention from this 


(e) The Old Teſtament. | 
(4) Ifaiah, liii.— This prophet was of the royal race, 
and the firſt of the great prophets ; he propheſied about 
ſeven centuries before the Chriſtian æra. It has been 
ſaid, and with reaſon, of this prophet, that he was in 
ſome ſort a fifth evangeliſt. wk 


N 3 ſurpriſing 
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ſurpriſing portrait: what features! what co- 
louring ! what agreement with facts! How 
juſt, how natural are the emblems! Em- 
blems, did I fay ? It is not the emblematical 
portrait of a very diſtant futurity; it is a faith- 
ful repreſentation of ſomething preſent, and 
that which is not yet in being, is painted as 
though it were. 

For he ſhall grow up before him as a ten- 
der plant, and as a root out of a dry ground: 
he hath no form nor comelineſs : and when we 
ſhall fee him, there is no beauty that we ſhoula 
deſire him. 

He is deſpiſed and ce of men, a man of 
 forrows, and acquainted with grief ; and we 
hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
deſpiſed, and we efteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carries 
our ſorrows, 

But he was wounded for our tranſereſſions, 
be was bruiſed for our iniquities : the chaſinſe- 
ment of our peace was upon bim; and with his 
ftripes we are healed. 

He was oppreſſed, and he was afflicted, yet be 
opened not his mouth : be is brought as a lamb : 


70 
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to the ſlaughter; and as a ſheep before her 
ſhearers is dumb, ſo he openeth not his mouth. 
He was taken from priſon, and from judg- 
went, and who ſhall declare his generation? 
For he was cut off out of the land of the liu- 
ing: for the tranſgreſſion of my people was he 


firicken. 

And he made his grave with the wicked. 
and with the rich in his death ; becauſe he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth. 

When thou ſhalt make his foul an offering for 
fin, he ſhall ſee his ſeed, he ſhall prolong his 
days, and the Pagers of the Lord ſhall proſper 
in his hand. 

He ſhall fee of the travail of his foul, and 
ſhall be ſatisfied; by his knowledge ſhall my 
righteous ſervant juſtify many; for he your bear 
their iniquities. 

Therefore will 1 divide him a portion. with 
the great, and he ſhall divide the ſpoil with 
the ſtrong : becauſe he hath poured out his ſoul 
unto death: and he was numbered with the 
tranſgreſſors ; and he bare the fin of many, 
end made interceſſion for the tranſgreſſors. 

N4 „„ - 
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He ſhall be exalted, and ex- 
tolled, and be very high. 

As many were aſtoniſhed at thee; (his 
viſage was ſ9 marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the ſons of men) |! 

HE, who deſcribed thus to future ages 
the Day-/pring ſrom on hich ; could he alſo 
proclaim the time of its rifing; I can 
ſcarcely give credit to my ſenſes, when I 
read, in another part of the ſame book, that 
admirable prediction, which almoſt ſeems a 
chronology compoſed after the event. 


(e) Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 


people, 


(e) Daniel, ix.—He was the laſt of the four great pro- 
phets, and was born 616 years before Chriſt: he was led 
captive to Babylon towards 606, and inſtructed in all the 
ſciences of the Chaldeans ; he was raiſed to the firſt dig- 
ni ies of the empire, and died towards the end of the reign 
of Cyrus, aged 90. 

It is well known, that the prophecies of Daniel are 
thoſe which have chiefly exerciſed the ſagacity and learn- 
ing of the ableſt commentators ; I might add too of the 
moſt ſkilful aſtronomers. One of theſe, well known to 
me, and whoſe premature death I ſhall ever regret, had 
made aſtronomical diſcoveries from theſe admirable pro- 
phecies, which aftoniſhed two of the firſt aſtronomers of 


our 
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people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſ- 
greſſion, and to make an end of fins, and to make 
reconcthation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
laſting righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up the vi/ion 
and prophecy, and to anoint the moſt holy. 


our time, Meſſrs. de Mairan and Caflini.—I ſpeak of 
the late Mr. de Chezeaux, who died in 1751, aged 33; 
whoſe uncommon knowledge and ſurpriſing information 
were adorned by a modeſty, candour, and piety, {till 
more uncommon.— See the advertiſement to his poſt- 
humous memoirs on various ſubjects of aſtronomy and 
mathematics; Lauſanne, 1754, 4to. a work little known, 
but well deſerving the attention of the learned; yet not 


eaſily underſtood, unleſs by thoſe who are initiated in the 
ſecrets of the ſublimeſt aſtronomy. 

The following are the words of the illuſtrious Mairan, to 
this young aſtronomer :—T here is no poſſibility of reject- 
« ing the truths and diſcoveries which are proved in your 
diflertation ; but I cannot conceive how, and for what 
<« reaſon they are fo clearly contained in holy writ. Who 
could have imagined, that improvements in aſtronomy, 
and a degree of preciſion ſuperior to that reſulting from 
calculation, on certain very difficult points of that 
“ ſublime ſcience, ſhould be derived from the ſtudy of 
« a prophet?” 

The reader, deſirous of forming to himſelf an idea of 
the chronological and aſtronomical diſcoveries made by 
Mr. de Chezeaux, in the prophecies of Daniel, will find 
a very preciſe abſtract of them, at the end of the third vo- 
lume of the Appiso0N of Mr. CoRREvoN, printed at 
Geney a, 1771. 


Know 
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Know therefore and underſtand, that from 
the going forth of the commandment to reſtore 
and to build Feruſalem, unto the Meffiah the 
Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks ; and threeſcore 
and two weeks i | 

And after thregſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſ- 
fiah be cut off, but not for himſelf . . . . 

And he fhall confirm the covenant with 
many for one week: and in the midſt of the 


E ” eek be ſhall cauſe the aer: ice and oblation to 


ceaſe. 

I know that theſe weeks of the prophecy 
are weeks of years, each of ſeven years. 
The inſpired writer is therefore ſpeaking of 
an event which was not to take place till 
490 years afterwards. 

By hiſtory Ll am informed of the time of 
the coming of that Chriſt, which the pro- 
phecy foretells. I therefore go back from 
this Chriſt as far as 490 years; for the event 
will be the moſt faithful interpreter of the 
prophecy. 

I arrive therefore at the reign of that 
prince (J), from whom came the loft 
edict 
(J)] Artaxerxes, L. M. towards the twentieth year of 

| his 
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edict (g) for the re-eſtabliſoment of the nation 
held captive within the dominions of that 
prince; and it is from the hands of that very 
nation itſelf, that I receive this prediction, 


his reign, according to ſome chronologiſts, and the ſe- 
venth according to Prideaux. This celebrated writer 
has ſhown, that if the ſeventy weeks are calculated by be- 
ginning with the ſeventh year of the reign of Artax- 
erxes, L. M.; or dating from the edict of that prince 
granted to Eſdras; the ſeventy weeks, or 490 years, are 
found, month by month, from that edict, until the death 
of Chriſt. Amazing preciſion ! Marvellous conformity 
with the event! Can chance thus direct things? Can a 
judicious and impartial mind reject ſuch proofs? Vide the 
Hiſtory of the Jews, by that learned Engliſhman, vol. ii. 
p. I0 and following, of the edition 1722. 

Mr. de Chezeaux was alſo engaged in inquiries 
concerning the ſeventy weeks of Daniel, and had em- 
braced the opinion of Prideaux, as being the moſt con- 
ſonant to hiſtory, and the beſt method of calculating the 
times of the prediction. Vide the bort account of the aſtro- 
nomer of Lauſanne, inſerted in the third vol. of the Addiſon 
of Mr. de Corre von, p. 332. The ſame chronological 
reſult, as that of the Engliſh e will there be 
found. 

(z) Two anterior edicts had been given; the firſt was 
granted by Cyrus, in the firſt year of his reign at Baby- 
lon, about 537 before Chriſt ; the ſecond edict was given 
by Darius, fon of Hy ſtaſpes, about * years before 
Chriſt. 

which 
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which is the moſt powerful reproof and con- 
viction of their incredulity. 

Shall I doubt the authenticity of writings, 
which contain ſuch predictions as theſe ? 
But the nation to whoſe care they have been 
conſtantly committed, has never entertained 
the ſmalleſt doubt on this head. What 
then ſhall J oppoſe to ſo ancient, ſo con- 
ſtant, ſo formal a teſtimony ? I cannot ima- 
gine this nation to have fabricated theſe 
writings : how abſurd would ſuch a ſuppo- 
fition be ! Would not the prophecies them- 
ſelves confute it? Would it not, further, be 
contradicted by ſo many paſſages which 
load that nation with ignominy, and the 
ſtrongeſt reproaches for its diforders and 
crimes ? That nation, therefore, has neither 
counterfeited, altered, nor ſuppreſſed any 
thing, ſince it has preſerved theſe records, 
ſo humiliating to itſelf, and ſo favourable to 
the great ſociety of which Chriſt was the 
founder. 

Shall I have recourſe to the wild ſup- 


poſition, that the harmony between the 
events and the predictions is the effect of 
chance? 
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chance? It is impoſſible to find, in the co- 
incidence of ſo many and ſuch various cir- 
cumſtances, any appearance of caſualty (+), 
A more rational occaſion for ſcepticiſm oc- 
curs to my mind :—Can I clearly prove to 
myſelf, that the predictions which are ſo 
ſtriking, did really precede, for the ſpace of 
five or ſix centuries, the events which they 
foretold in ſuch plain and deciſive terms? 
Am I acquainted with any contemporary 
authorities, which atteſt, that the authors 
of whom I am writing really exiſted five or 
fix centuries before Chriſt ?—I do not en- 
gage myſelf in this learned and laborious in- 
quiry. I perceive a nearer, an eaſier, and a 
fafer road; one indeed which will bring me 
to a more deciſive concluſion. | 

I have learned from hiſtory, that a Greek 
verſion of the writings in queſtion was made 
in the reign of a king of Egypt (i); I 
conſult this famous verſion, and I find the 
ſame predictions contained in it, as in the 
original text. 


(%) Vide P. 16. Chap. iv. Phil. Paling. 
(i) Ptolomæus Philadelphus, 


This 


BR 
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This verſion, made by interpreters (4) of 
that fame nation with whom the original 
text was depoſited, was compoſed near (/) 
three centuries before the birth of Chriſt. I 
am therefore poſitive, that the predictions in 
queſtion have preceded, for near three cen- 
turies, the events which they foretold. 

I have not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the members of the ſociety founded by Chriſt 
have inſerted in this verſion thoſe predictions 
fo favourable to their cauſe. The nation, 
which ſo ſcrupulouſly guarded the origi- 
nal text, would certainly have expoſed ſo da- 
ring an impoſture. Beſides, it would have 
deen neceſſary to interpolate all the writings 


(4) The ſeventy interpreters. —W hatever has been 
reported concerning them, and their verſion, by the falſe 
Ariſteus, may be found in the Hiſtory of the Jews by the 
learned Prideaux. It will always remain beyond diſpute, 
that this celebrated verſion was made by Jews of Alexan- 
dria, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation who lived amongſt 
the Greeks, or ſpoke the Greek language. The ſub- 
ſtance of this critical diſcuſſion is to be ſeen in the excel- 
lent general preface to the New Teſtament of Berlin, 
p. clvi. and clvii. of the edition of 1741, 
(/) The Septuagint verſion was ove 271 years before 
Chriſt. : 
of 
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of the teachers of that nation who mention 
theſe prophecies, and who make no ſcruple 
of referring them to the Deliverer that was 
to come. | 

If the Creator of man, deſirous of affording 
him a greater number of proofs concerning 
bis future deſtiny, choſe to add to the per- 
ſuaſive language of figns, the prophetic or 
typical language, he would give, I ſhould 
imagine, the ſame expreſſive character to that 
language which he gave to that of miracles. 
He would make it ſo peculiar to the future 
events which it was to repreſent, as to pre- 
vent its application, in an exact or complete 
manner, to any other events. He would 
have ſpoken at ſuch times, and under ſuch 
circumſtances, that it would be impoſiible 
for the human mind to deduce, in a natural 
manner, from thoſe times, and thoſe circum- 
ſtances, the future exiſtence of theſe events. 
And, becauſe men might have counteracted 
the accompliſhment of theſe events, had 
the language been perſectly clear, it would 

therefore be interſperſed with ſhades and light: 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient light to perceive, when the events 
happened, that it was the legiſlator who had 
ſpoken ; but not ſufficient to excite the cri- 
minal paſſions of men. 

All theſe characters I diſcover in the 
book which I have before me. I obſerve 
in the ſame book many other ſcattered pre- 
dictions, which are ſcarcely leſs expreſſive 
than thoſe juſt mentioned. ey have 
pierced my hands.—They part my garments. 
_ g them, and caſt lots for my veſture, 


c. (n). 


Who 


(n) Pſalm xxii.—Had I dedicated theſe inquiries to 
that illuſtrious people, the antient and faithful guardian 
of theſe ſacred oracles, I ſhould have enlarged further on 
the prophecies, and ſhould have preſented them in a 
different point of view. I have however, perhaps, ſaid 
enough to convince a judicious unprejudiced reader, 
how decifive the two principal predictions (to which 1 
confined myſelf) are in favour of the Meffiah whom the 
Chriſtians acknowledge. The modern teachers of this 
unfortunate people do not, in my opinion, ſucceed better 
than their predeceſſors, in their attempts to invalidate the 
conſequences which the Chriſtian legitimately draws 
from theſe admirable prophecies, 

This great ſubject has been profoundly inveſtigated 

by 
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Who could have revealed to man this fo 
diſtant view of futurity, except He to whom 
all ages are but as an inſtant, and who can 
call thoſe things which are not, even as though 
they were. 5 


by various apologiſts for Chriſtianity, The excellent 
writings of Abbadie and Jaquelot, which are eaſily met 
with, may be conſulted. And I refer my reader to note 
( on the third chapter, for my method of inquiry rela- 
tive to the prophecies. | 
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F it be true that eternal is] itſelf has 

vouchſafed to deſcend from heaven to 
earth to enlighten mortal man, I muſt ne- 
ceſſarily find the indelible traces of that 
adorable wiſdom, in the character of his 
divine Meſſenger, 
1 meditate deeply on this great ſubject. 
I begin by tracing to myſelf the characters 
Which this doctrine ought to have, that it 
may appear to me conformable to the pureſt 
lights of reaſon, and that it may add to 
theſe lights, thoſe which the wants of hu- 
man nature required, and which human na- 
ture of itſelf could not ſupply (a). 
That man is a ſocial being, and that many 


( a) See Part xvi. Chap. iii, Phil. Paling. 
Ef O's of 
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of his principal faculties have for their direct 
aim the ſocial ſtate of man, muſt be rea- 
dily granted. The gift of ſpeech alone would 
ſuffice to convince me of it. 9 
The doctrine therefore of a heavenly Meſ- 
ſenger ſhould be eſſentially connected with 
the great principles of ſocial union. It muſt 
tend directly to make perfect and ennoble 
evety natural ſentiment, which unites man 
with his fellow creatures. It will multiply 
and increaſe indefinitely the ties of humani- 
ty, and repreſent to man the love of his fel- 
low-creatures, as the moſt fruitful and pureſt 
ſource of his prefent and future happineſs. 
In effect, ts there a principle of ſocial life 
more refined, more noble, more active, more 
liberal, than that ſublime benevolence, which 
in the doctrine of the goſpel is indicated by 
that expreſſive and unuſual term charity (5) * 


(5 Ido not fay new, although, in a certain ſenſe, I might 
be allowed that expreſſion. Cicero has ſaid, in that beauti- 
ful paſſage, lib. de finibus, V. 23, In omni autem honeſto, 
nihil eſt tam illuſtre, nec quod latius pateat, quam con- 
junctio inter homines hominum, & quaſi quædam ſocie- 
tas, & communicatio utilitatum, & ipſa caritas generis 
humani, &c.— That philoſopher firſt ſpoke the voice of 
charity to the age he lived in. 


A new 
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A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another, — By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to 
another. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend, — 
And who were the friends of Jeſus, but 
the whole race of man, the inhabitants of 
every clime, throughout every age, from the 
creation of the world? In ſuch repeated pre- 
cepts of brotherly love, in that ſublime law 
of charity, can I fail to diſcern the founder 
and legiſlator of univerſal ſociety ? . In that 
great example of benevolence, in that volun- 
tary ſacrifice, can I fail to diſcern the trueſt, 
the moſt generous friend of mankind ? 

The heart of man is the univerſal princi- 
ple of all his affections. It is the heart, there- 
fore, which requires to be made more per- 
fect. A celeſtial doctrine will not confine 
itſelf merely to the regulation of the external 
actions; it will direct its happy influence to 
the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. Ye have 
| heard that it was ſaid, Thou ſhalt not com- 
mit adultery, But 1 jay unto you, that whoſo- 

O 3 3 
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ever hoketh on a woman, to luſt after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in bis 
heart. What new doctrine then is that which 
condemns a crime only meditated, as if it 
had been actually committed? It is the doc- 
trine of that incomparable philoſopher, who 
accurately knew the frame of man, who 
knew that an impreſſion made too power- 
fully on certain parts of the organ of thought, 
may inſenſibly ſtimulate to the commiſſion of 
actual offences. A phyſiologiſt will find no 
difficulty in comprehending the force of this 
remark. The ſenſeleſs voluptuary would feel 
it, if the impurity of his imagination had 
not clouded his underſtanding. - But I ſay 
unto you—it is a maſter that ſpeaks, and 
what a maſter! He ſþoke as one having au- 
thority,—A good man, out of the good treaſure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things, and 
an evil man, out of the evil treaſure bringeth 
forth evil things. What ſimplicity in theſe 
expreſſions ! how fraught with ſenſe and in- 
formation is the thought le good man !— 
it is not the great man; it is more.— His good 

treaſure 
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zreaſure— bis heart !—the heart of the good 


man. 

There exiſts no paſſion more adverſe to 
the ſocial ſpirit than that of revenge, nor is. 
there any that lords it more tyrannically 
over the heart of which it has unfortunately 
taken poſſeſſion. A celeſtial doctrine will not 
therefore confine itſelf merely to the repro- 
bation of ſo dangerous and fo unworthy a 
ſentiment in a ſocial being; it will not be 
content with requiring of him the ſacrifice 
of his own reſentments; {till leſs will it 
allow the law of retaliation : it will inſpire 
him with that kind of heroic enthuſiaſm 
which inſtructs him to render good for evil. 
Ye have heard that it has been ſaid, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth But I ſay 
unto you. Love your enemies. Bleſs them that 
curſe you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you, 
and perſecute you.—For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye (c)? 
And what is the motive which is pre- 

ſented 


00 I know that theſe, as well as many other ſublime 
04 expreſſions 
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ſented to us by the author of a doc- 
trine ſo fit to elevate the heart of a ſocial 
being ? That ye may be the children of your 
father which is in heaven; for he maketh his 
fun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and ſend- 
eth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. —The 
being then that is truly ſocial, diffuſes his 
benefits around in imitation of Providence— 
he does good to all; and, if he acts on ge- 
neral principles, the exceptions to theſe prin- 
ciples are ſtill benefits, and even the great- 
eſt benefits. By a judicious diſtribution of 
the good things which he holds from Pro- 
vidence, he knows in what proportion he 
is to diſtribute them, according to the merits 
of the objects; he gradually riſes to the ſum- 
mit of perfection, becauſe he obeys a perfect 
maſter—Be ye perfect. A doctrine which 
forbids even the idea of revenge, will un- 
doubtedly enjoin reconciliation alſo, and the 
forgiveneſs of perſonal injuries. The truly 


expreſſions in this admirable diſcourſe, were addreſſed 
more directly to the diſciples than to the people at large. 
But who is ignorant that the doctrine of Chriſt requires 
the ſame happy diſpoſitions in all who profeſs it? 


ſocial 
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ſocial being is too elevated to be inacceſſible 
to reconciliation and pardon. I thou bringeſt 
thy gift to the altar, and there remember- 
eſt that thy brother hath ought againſt thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; firſt be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. The God of 
peace, who is the God of univerſal ſociety, 
requires peaceful ſacrificers. On the altar — 
it would profane the altar.—Before the altar — 
it will remain there but a moment How 
often muſt J forgive my brother? Seven times? 
was the queſtion of the diſciple, whoſe foul 
was not yet arrived at a ſtate of perfection; 
—Ti ſeventy-times ſeven, was the anſwer 
given by HIN who is always exerciſing for- 
giveneſs, becauſe there is always ſomething 
for him to forgive——A doctrine which 
breathes nothing but charity, will un- 
doubtedly make toleration one of the firſt 
laws of a ſocial being ; for it would be con- 
trary to the nature of the thing itſelf were 
a ſocial being intolerant. Carnal-minded 
men would diſpoſe of the fire from heaven; 

they would fay—Lord, wilt thou that we 


command 
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command fire to come down from heaven and 
conſume them? — What is the anſwer of the 
friend of mankind, to this fanatic, this in- 
human requeſt ? Ye know not what manner of 
ſpirit ye are of. The ſon of Man is not come to 
deftroy men's lives, but to ſave them. What! 
| ſhall men who call themſelves the diſciples of 
this good maſter, ſhall they perſecute their 
fellow-creatures ? becauſe they have the miſ- 
fortune of not aſſigning to the ſame words 
the ſame ideas which they do, are they to 
employ fire and ſword ?—But I will purſue 
the ſubject no further. Light begins to break 
in upon us, and will ſoon, it is to be hoped, 
entirely diſperſe the darkneſs that A 
overwhelmed us. 

A religion from heaven ought to enlighten 
man, and ſhew him what are real goods. 
Man is a being endowed with a variety of 
ſenſes and affections—his deſires, his heart, 
muſt have their objects. But what objects 
ſhould ſuch a doctrine preſent to a being 
whoſe exiſtence on earth is but for a ſhort 
time, and whoſe future manſion is heaven ? 
That being whoſe immortal foul carries its 

| hopes 
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hopes far beyond time, and extends them 
even to eternity itſelf, ſhould he ſet his mind 
on objects which time deſtroys? Should a be- 
ing, endowed with ſuch diſcernment, miſtake 
the changeable colours in the drops of dew 
for the luſtre of the ruby ? Lay not up for 
yourſelves treaſures upon earth, where moth 
and ruſt doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and ſteal. But lay up for yourſelves 
treaſures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
ruſt doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and ſteal; for where your trea- 
ſure ts, there will your heart be alſo. He who 
is happy enough to haye formed ſuch a trea- 
ſure, will feel the truth of this aſſertion. His 
heart is entirely given up to it, That man is 
already ſeated in heavenly places—he hungers 
and thirſts after righteouſneſs, and he ſhall be 
filled, | 


CHAP. 
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HR. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT, 
—OBJECTION,—ANSWER. 


1 a divine religion enjcined a particular 
kind of worſhip, that worſhip would 
have ſome relation to the nature of an in- 
telligent creature, and would be no leſs 
adapted to the excellence of a moral be- 
ing, than to the majeſty and ſpirituality of 
the Being of bemgs,—Learn what theſe words 
mean I will have mercy, and not facrifice— 
Mrxrcy—the thing /ignzified, and not the 
gn. — The hour cometh, and now ic, when the 
true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in 
ſpirit and in truth; for the Father ſeeketh 
ſuch to worſhip him. — God is a ſpirit, and 
they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in 
ſpirit and in truth. In fpirit—in truth— 
Theſe two words comprehend every thing, 
and cannot be explained away: but they may 


be. 
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be forgotten : blind ſuperſtition never knew 


them. In ſpirit—m truth !—how admirably 
do theſe two words characteriſe that univer- 


fal religion, which is here placed in oppo- 
ſition to a local religion, given to one family 
only, that it might be the depoſitory of thoſe 
great and eternal truths, ſo uſeful and neceſ- 
_ fary to all ages and to all nations (4). 


(4) I mean the important truths of natural religion. 
Shall I reproach that family, which was the depoſitory 
of theſe truths, for their ignorance in the ſcience of rea- 
ſoning? Would not this family have altered that ſacred 
depoſit, or have been ſuppoſed the authors of it, had they 
been ſkilled in dialectics? I meditate with pleaſure on 
this conduct of Providence. It appears to me very re- 
markable, that the beſt, the moſt conciſe, and the moſt 
ancient abridgment of the law of nature, ſhould be ex- 
hibited to us by that family who have poſſeſſed it for 
upwards of thirty-two centuries, and whoſe great legiſ- 
lator invented neither metaphyſic nor logic. What ele- 
vated ideas does this legiſlator give of the f cauſe! J 
am that I am! What a volume to comment upon, in all 
worlds, in all times, and in all eternity! Amazing 
thought, which could proceed only from him, who alone 
could ſay what he is! The firſt legiſlator announced 
the Jehovah, the God of armies! The ſecond legiſlator 
announced the one only good being, the God of mercies ! 


But 
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But becauſe man is a ſenſitive being, a 
religion which would reduce every thing to 
mere ſpirituality, would not be well adapted 
to ſuch a being; it would be a characteriſ- 
tic of a celeſtial doctrine to affect the ſenſes 
by ſomething external. An external worſhip 
will therefore be enjoined by that doctrine. 
Ceremonies (e) will be inſtituted, but in a 
ſmall number; the noble and expreſſive ſim- 
plicity of which will be exactly adapted to 
the particular end of the inſtitution, and 
to the ſpirituality of internal worſhip. 

Again; fince one of the natural effects of 
prayer is to remind man of his weakneſs, his 
miſery, and his wants; and fince another 
natural effect of that religious act is to form 
the mind of man to the diſpoſition moſt pro- 
per to overcome the forcible impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects; ſince, in fine, prayer is an 
eſſential part of that rational homage which 
the intelligent creature owes to its Creator; 
a celeſtial religion will exhort man to prayer, 
and even preſcribe it as a duty to him; will 


(e) The ſacraments. 


preſcribe 
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preſcribe to him a (/) formulary, and in- 
ſtrut him to avoid vain repetitions. And, 
as the ſoul cannot remain a long time wrapt 
up and abſorbed in that deep attention which 
prayer requires, the formulary preſcribed will 
be very ſhort, and will contain only the moſt 
neceſſary petitions, expreſſed in the moſt 
energetic terms, of the moſt extenſive ſigni- 
fication. 

It will alſo be conformable to the ſpirit of 
a divine religion, to rectify the judgments 
of man concerning moral evil, and, in gene- 
ral, concerning the ways of Providence. 
Modern philoſophy ſoars very high on this 
ſubject, and yet does not reach the height of 
that popular philoſophy, which, under the 
moſt familiar images, conveys the moſt im- 
portant truths.—Sir, didft not thou fow good + 


feed in thy field? Whence then hath it tares? © 


a tt thou that we go and gather them up? 

, anſwered the lord, left, while ye gather 
ay the tares, ye root up alſo the wheat with 
them. Let them both grow together until 


J) The Lord's Prayer. 


the 
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the harveſt; and in the time of harveſt T will 
ſay to the reapers, Gather ye together firſt the 
fares, and bind them in bundles to burn them ; 
but gather the wheat into my barn. Unſkil- 
ful huſbandmen are deſirous to haſten the 
harveſt, and weed their fields before the 
time. But if they would maturely confider 
the high importance of this precept, they 
would patiently wait for the time of har- 
veſt. 

If ſelf-love be the univerſal motive of the 
actions of man; if there be no ſurer way 
of guiding man to what is good, than by the 
hope of reward, and fear of puniſhment; if 
a celeſtial religion muſt proclaim a ſyſtem 
of morals founded on motives ſufficiently 
powerful to influence men of every rank; 
ſuch a doctrine will undoubtedly ſet forth 

to mankind a future ſtate of happineſs or 
miſery, relative to the nature of moral ac- 
tions ; it will afford the moſt ſplendid ideas 
of a future happineſs, and will paint in the 
molt hideous colours a future miſery. And, 
as theſe are objects of ſuch a nature, that 
they can be exhibited to men only by com- 

mw pariſons 
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pariſons taken from objects with which they 
are familiar, the religion of which I am 
ſpeaking will frequently have recourſe to 
ſuch compariſons ; which will be either feaſts, 
marriages, crowns, joys for evermore, rivers of 
pleaſure, &c.; or, on the other hand, weep- 
mg, gnaſhing of teeth, darkneſs, a worm which 
dieth not, a devouring fire, &c. Finally, ſince 
men continually and ſpontaneouſly expoſe 

themſelves, for a momentary pleafure, to 
years of miſery and pain, the threats de- 
nounced by this religion cannot be too for- 
cible ; and it will be ſuitable to the ſpirit 
of the whole ſyſtem, to ſet forth the pains 
of the wicked as eternal, or at leaſt as of an 
indefinite duration. But in exhibiting to 
ſenſual man this hideous gulf, the dofrme 
of” hife will, at the fame time, magnify the 
compaſſion of the merciful Father of man, and 
point out, on the brink of the precipice, 
a gracious and benevolent hand, which— 
If, in the Supreme Being, juſtice be good- 
neſs guided by wiſdom ; it Almighty be- 
nevolence eſſentially require the improve- 
ment of all intelligent and ſenſitive beings ; 

„ 5 
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if puniſhments could be the natural means of 
leading to perfection; if they were, in the 
moral œconomy, what remedies are in the 
natural; if there be more joy in heaven over 
one finner that repenteth; if there be much 
love where much has been forgiven—my heart 
leaps for joy—I am loſt in admiration — 
what a wonderful chain of doctrines! The 
compaſſion of the one only good is infinite— 
he deſireth not the death of a ſinner ; but that 
he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live.— 
He deſireth !—and ſhall HE deſire in vain ? 
But can a doctrine which is to guide men 
ſolely by their own intereſt, can this be a 
celeſtial doctrine? Ought it not rather to di- 
rect men to good by the pure and difintereſted 
love of that which is good ? A ſoul, deſirous 
of perfection, may eaſily be ſeduced into this 
concluſion by the ſublime idea of perfection. 
Let us here, however, be on our guard againſt 
a dangerous and ſpecious illuſion :—a doctrine 
which would preſent no other motive to 
mankind, than the philoſophical conſidera- 
tion of the ſatisfaction reſulting from the 
practice of virtue; would ſuch a doctrine be 


ſufficientiy 
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ſufficiently univerſal and efficacious? Is every 
mind calculated to feel the pleaſure ariſing 
from intellectual and moral perfection? 
Would that pleaſure, ſo refined, ſo pure, ſo 
angelical, ſuffice in every caſe, and parti- 
cularly where the ſoul is under the dominion 
of the moſt vehement paſſions? What do I 
ſay? Is man an angel? Is his body of an 
ethereal ſubſtance ? Are not fleſh and blood 


its compoſition ? He who made man, knew 


what ſuited him, better than the philoſopher, 
who fondly purſues an imaginary perfection. 
The Author of all true perfection has adapt- 
ed to the moſt important ends the ſureſt and 
moſt powerful means; he has formed his 
precepts conformable to the nature and wants 
of that mixed being which he wiſhed at the 
ſame time to encourage and to controul.— 


cc 
cc 
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To the wiſe man he has ſpoken with the 


* voice of wiſdom ; to the people, with that 


of ſentiment and authority. Great and 
generous ſouls will a& in conformity to 
order by their love for order. Souls of a 
different caſt may be guided to the ſame 
end by the hope of rewards or fear of 
7 Su. Puniſhment 
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„ punifhtnent (g). In recalling man to mo- 
« ral order, the Author of man recalls: him 
at the ſame time to reaſon; he fays, Do 
„ 28e//, and thou fhalt be happy; ſow, and 
« thou ſhalt reap. It is the faithful language 
« of truth, the relation of the canſe to the 
* effect A feed ſown in the earth grows 
„ ap,” &c. (5) 

If man be in his nature a mixed being ; if 
his ſoul exerciſe all its faculties by the in- 
tervention of a body; if the fenfation of 
perfonality be the reſult of the action of cer- 
tain parts of that body (i); a doctrine re- 
vealed from heaven will not be content with 
teaching man the immortality of his ſoul, it 
will alſo point out to him the immortality 
of his being; and if this doctrine ſhould 
draw its compariſons from what happens to 
the plants, the language ſpoken to the people 
would be familiar, but very expreſſive; and 
the philoſopher would difcover under this 
veil a preordination, which would affect him 


(g) Eſſay on Pſychology, Pref. 
(b) Ibid. Ch. liv. 
(:) Vide Part xvi. Ch. i. 
peg fo 
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ſo much the more as it will be more con- 
ſonant to the principles of pſychology. 
Here, as in other places, he will admire the 
aſtoniſhing coincidence of nature and grace, 
and will diſcover, in this celeſtial doctrine; 
the perfection, and the completion, of true 
phileſophy. The hour is coming in the which 
all that are m the grave ſhall hear his voice, 
and ſhall come forth; they that have done 
good, to the reſurrection of life; they that 
have done evil, to the reſunrection of damna- 
tiom.—Reſurrettion of life !—happy immorta- 
lity! It is not then the ſoul alone which 
will enjoy this felicity, i it will be the whole 
man.— am the reſurrection and the hfe— 
aſtoniſhing words; language which the ear 
had never heard; expreſſions, the majeſty 
of which beſpoke the prince of life.] am 
the reſurrection !/—he commands dearh, and 
tears from the grave her vittory, What 
might I not further add ? for this ſubject is 
inexhauſtible, and I haye only taken a very 
ſuperficial view of it. A doctrine derived 
from heaven ought to be in ſuch perfect 
harmony with the nature of man, and his 
PE. z various 
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various relations, that the very experience 
he will have of the precepts and maxims of 
this doctrine will of themſelves ſufficiently 
vince the truth of it. The teacher of ſuch 
a- doctrine will not ſhrink from ſuch a teſt. 
Tf any, man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the dofirine, whether it be of God or whe- 
ther I ſpeak of myſelf. What practical 
truths thoſe few words lay open to me 
The will of my Father the love of order, 
the obſervance of thoſe relations which 
bind man to his fellow-creatures, and to 
all other beings. —The will of my Father.--- 
IWhat he wills is good, agreeable, and perfect. 
 — Of myſelf The Redeemer, who in other 
places appeals to his works, ſubmits him- 
ſelf here to the daily experience of every 
individual; for the teacher of mankind 
knew man ; he knew that conſcience would 
ſpeak a plain language; he knew that by 
following the laws of reaſon, man would 
ſoon learn that ETERNAL REASON had 
ſpoken. He will know whether his doctrine 
came from God (g). 


(+) Let the reader, whoſe foul is ſuſceptible of exquiſite 
feelings, 
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feelings, and capable of diſcerning the true, the good, the 
beautiful, the pathetic, the (ſublime, read over again and 
again the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th chapters of the goſ- 
pel of the beloved diſciple of Chriſt; and, in the midſt 
of his tender emotions, let him propoſe this queſtion to 
himſelf; - Whether theſe admirable diſcourſes could have 
proceeded from a mere mortal? 1 do not add an impoſtor ; 
for the reader I have in view would be too much affected, 
too much moved and agitated, to admit, for one ſingle 
inſtant, the odious ſuſpicion of impoſture! How ſincerely 
do I regret that my plan does not allow me to attempt 
an analyſis of this laſt diſcourſe of the beſt and moſt re- 
ſpected of maſters; of that maſter who was going to give 
up his life for his friends, and who employed his laſt mo- 
ments in comforting and inſtructing them] But my 
admiration carries me too far, when it ſuggeſts the idea 
of ſuch a taſk. I feel myſelf unequal to it. Such diſ- 
courſes could be analyſed by thoſe only to whom the 
maſter ſaid, he no longer gave them the name of ſervants, 
&c. How ſincerely do I pity that man who is ſo void 
of feeling or underſtanding, or ſo much enſlaved by his 
prejudices, as to remain inſenſible to ſuch diſcourſes, 
wherein the Benefactor of mankind painted himſelf with 
a truth and ſimplicity ſo affecting and ſo majeſtic ! 
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DOCTRINE OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES or 
THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY; PA- 
RALLEL BETWEEN THESE DISCIPLES 
AND THE SAGES OF PAGANISM. 


— 


AVIN G thus far attended to the 
voice pf divine WISDOM; if I now liſten 
to thoſe extraordinary men whom ſhe in- 
ſpired, I fthall ſtill pelieye I hear her voice, 
for it is ſtill divine wisDoM that ſpeaks. I 
thall not therefore inquire whence theſe 

plain, artleſs fiſhermen have been able to 
_ dictate to mankind a ſyſtem of morals ſo 
far ſuperior to what reaſon had till then 
conceived ; a ſyſtem in which all the duties 
of man are compriſed ; which refers them 
all to their true ſource ; which forms into. 
one family all the different ſocieties diſperſed 
over the earth; which binds cloſely toge- 


ther 
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ther all the members of that family ; which 
connects it with the great family of celeſtial 
inteligences ; and which proclaims HI the 
father of thoſe families, whoſe goodneſs ex- 
tends from the ſparrow to the cherubim. I 
ſhall readily acknowledge, that ſo ſublime a 
philoſophy did not take its riſe in the turbid 
waters of the Jordan; and that ſo bright a 
light did not break out from the thick dark- 
neſs of the ſynagogue. 

I ſhall be confirmed ſtill more in this 
opinion, if I have ſufficient patience or 
courage to peruſe the writings of the moſt 
famous teachers (/) of that lofty and fana- 
tical 


(/ The Rabbins and Thalmudiſts, the ancient doc- 
tors of the nation. Thalmud ſignifies doctrine; The 
Thalmud is the collection of all the traditions on the doc- 
trine, the laws, and ceremonies of that people. T'wo of 
theſe collections have the title of Thalmud ; one of them 
is that of Jeruſalem, the moſt ancient; the other, that 
of Babylon, a compilation, ſuppoſed | to have been made 
in the fifth century of our zra, 

Amongſt the modern teachers of that nation, the moſt 
learned are far from adopting the dreams of the ancient 
Thaimudiſts. They attempt to purify the doctrine more 
and more, by ſeparating from it the baſe alloy introduced 


into 
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tical ſociety; and if I compare their writ- 
ings with thoſe of the men whom they 
perſecuted with ſuch fury, becauſe their 
virtues irritated and offended them. What 
a monſtrous farrago of dreams and viſions ! 
what abſurdities heaped upon abſurdities ! 
what licence of interpretation ! what a total 


forgetfulneſs of reaſon ! what inſults to com- 
mon ſenſe ! 


into it by the barbarity and ignorance of the ages of 
darkneſs. Several traits of the doctrine of the ancient 
Thalmudiſts may be ſeen in ſome apologiſts of Chriſ- 
tianity, and chiefly in Houtteville, vol. i. p. 188. edit. 
1765. 

I ſhall, however, obſerve, that the efforts of the learned 
of that nation, to purify and perfect their doctrine, will 
be vain; they will never completely ſucceed, if they do 
not add to it that ſupplement, ſo neceſſary, and fo natu- 
ral, which Chriſtianity furniſhes, and which their own 
law ſo evidently ſuppoſes. I cannot flatter myſelf, that 
this feeble eſſay of mine on Chriſtianity, will engage 
any of the learned of that nation to examine with cloſe 
attention, and with the utmoſt impartiality, a doctrine 
which holds out to them the promiſes of the preſent life, and 
the moſt expreſs promiſes of that which is to come: but 
my heart is full of hopes for them, which I ſhall ever 
entertain, and of the moſt ardent deſire that thoſe hopes 
may be fulfilled by the Father of light, and author of 
every perfect gift. 1 wh 
I after- 
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J afterwards direct my views towards the 
ſages of Paganiſm. I open the immortal 
works of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, 
and I obſerve with joy theſe firſt glimmer- 
ings of the light of reaſon. But how weak, 
unſteady, and confuſed they appear! what 
clouds overſhadow them! Night is ſcarce 
paſt. Day has not yet begun. The day- 
ar from on high has not yet appeared. 
But theſe ſages hope for and expect its ri- 
ling (m). 

1I cannot withhold my admiration from 


(m) See the ſecond Alcibiades of Plato, where he 
makes Socrates ſpeak thus: We muſt wait for the com- 
ing of ſome perſonage, who will teach us our duty towards 
God and mankind. —IWhen will that time be, replies Alci- 
biades, and who will he be that will inſtru me — It will 
| be he who taketh care of you, anſwers Socrates. 

And in Phedon.—To come to the knowledge of theſe things 
in this life is impoſſible, or at leaſt extremely difficult, unleſs 
we can arrive at this knowledge by more certain means, 
ſuch as a divine revelation. —And again, in another part 
of the Epinomides, the wiſe pagan, in ſpeaking of the 
worſhip of the Deity, thus expreſſeth himſelf: ho is 
he that will be able to inſtruct us in it, if God is not 
bis guide? . FE 

| theſe 
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theſe great geniuſes. They have a juſt claim 
to it; they conſoled human nature groaning 
under ſuperſtition and barbarity; they were 
in ſome degree the precurſors of that reaſon, 
which was to bring to light life and immor- 
tality, I could willingly, if I dared, apply 
to them, what a writer, who was ſtill more 
than a great genius, ſaid of the prophets, 
They were lights ſhining in a dark place. 
But, the more I ſtudy theſe ſages of Pa- 
ganiſm, the clearer does it appear to me that 
they had nat attained to that perfection of 
doctrine which I diſcover in the writings of 
the fiſhermen and the tent-maker. In the 
ſages of Paganiſm, the whole is not homo- 
geneous, nor of the fame value: they ſome- 
times ſay admirable things, and ſeem al- 
moſt to be inſpired; but theſe things do not go 
to near my heart as thoſe which I read in 
the works of theſe men, whom human phi- 
loſophy had not enlightened. In theſe I 
find a pathos, a gravity, a force of ſenti- 
ment and thought; I had almoſt ſaid, a 
ſtrength of nerves and of muſcles, which 
| I do 
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1 do not meet with in the others. The firſt 
penetrate the very receſſes of my foul; the 
latter affect only my underftanding. Then, 
how greatly do the former exceed the others 
in the powers of perſuaſion ! the reaſon is, 
becauſe they had themſelves received ful- 


ler conviction --- They had ſeen, heard, and 
touched. 


JI meet with many allies characteriftics, 
which create an immenſe difference between 
the diſciples of the Meftiah and thoſe of 
Socrates (2), and {till more thoſe of Ze- 
no (o). I flop to conſider theſe diſcri- 

minating 


(2) The wiſeſt of the Grecian philoſophers. He lived 
about four centuries before Chriſt. It is of him that Cicero 
faid, That he had brought philoſophy down from heaven, to 
introduce it into eities and houſes, &c. He gave himſelf 
up entirely to moral philofophy, &c. Plato and Xeno- 
phon were his difciples. | | 

() Another Greeian philofopher, who eſtabliſhed the 
fect of Stoics. This ſect received its name from a por- 
tico where Zeno taught. He made the ſovereign good to 
confiſt in living in a manner conformable to what he 
called nat, and in following the dictates of reafon. 
He lived two centuries before Chriſt. Of all the ſects of 


mute > 
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minating circumſtances; and thoſe which 
ſtrike me the moſt in the former, are, that 
entire inattention to ſelf, which leaves 
no other ſentiment to the ſoul than that 
of the importance and grandeur of its object, 
and to the heart no other deſire than that 
of faithfully fulfilling its duty, and doing 
good to mankind ; that patience, the reſult 
of reflection, which enables us to ſupport the 
trials of this life, not only becauſe it is 
great and philoſophical to do ſo, but becauſe 
they are the diſpenſations of a wiſe Pro- 
vidence, in whoſe eyes reſignation. is the 
moſt acceptable homage ; that elevation of 
thought, that dignified courage, which ren- 
der the ſoul ſuperior to all events, becauſe 
they render her ſuperior to herſelf; that 
conſtant adherence to what is good and true, 
which nothing can ſtagger, becauſe that 
truth and good are not the reſult of opinion, 
but reſt on the demonſtration of the /þirit 


antiquity, that of the Stoics has produced the greateſt 
men.—Gould I for one inſtant forget that I am a Chriſtian, 
ſays the author of the Spirit of Laws, 7 ſhould wiſh to be a 
Stoic, 5 9 5 


and 
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and of power ; that juſt eſtimation of things 
But how infinitely are ſuch men above my 
feeble praiſe! they have drawn their own 
characters in their writings; it is there they 
mult be conſidered : and how 1s it poſſible to 
draw any parallel between the diſciples of 
divine wiſdom, and thoſe of human phi- 


loſophy ? 
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PRIMITIVE CHURCH. —ITS PRINCIPLES; 
MANNERS, &C.— EXPRESS OR TACIT 
CONCESSIONS OF THE ADVERSARIES OP 
CHRISTIANITY: 


N what reſpect have the admirable fay- 
lings of the ſages of Paganifm been bene- 
ficial to mankind? Did they eradicate one 
fingle prejudice from the people, or throw 
down a ſingle idol? Socrates, whom I call 
the inſtitutor of natural morality, and who 
was in Paganiſm the firſt martyr of reaſon ; 
the aſtoniſhing Socrates, did he deſtroy the 
idolatry of Athens, or produce the lighteſt 
revolution in the manners of his country? 

Within a very ſhort time after the death of 
the Meſſiah, in a dark cotner of the earth, 
there ſprang up a ſociety, of which the ſages 
of Paganiſm had not even foreſeen the poſti- 
bility. The charaQters of a Socrates, and 


an 
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an Epictetus, are to be met with almoſt 
every where in that ſociety (). All its mem- 
bers were cloſely united by the bonds of fra- 
ternal love, and the moſt pure and moſt active 
benevolence. They are all actuated by. the 
ſame ſpirit, that is, the ſpirit of their foun- 
der; they all adore the Great Being in ſpi- 
rit and in truth; and the religion of every 
one of them conſiſts in vting the father- 
leſs and widows in their affiiftion, and keep 
ing themſelves unſpotted from the world. — 
They eat their meat with gladneſs and ſingle- 
neſs of heart. Nor was there any among them 
that lacked; for as many as were poſſeſſurs of 
lands or houſes fold them, and brought the 


(q) Epictetus, a Grecian philoſopher, and one of thoſe 
who did moſt credit to the ſect of Stoics, lived in the 
firſt century, was ſlave to an officer of Nero, who uſed 
him cruelly, and died in an extreme old age, It is ſaid 
of him, that of all the ancient philoſophers, his doctrine 
was that which came the neareſt to Chriſtianity. His 
manners . were milder and more ſociable than thoſe of 
the greater part of the Stoics. He ſaid, that all philo- 
ſophy was ſummed up in theſe words—bear and forbear. 
He was a living example of this admirable practical 
_ philoſophy. es 
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prices of the things that were fold, and laid them 
down at the apoſtles feet, and diſtribution was 
made unto every man according as he had 
need. In a word, I ſeem to contemplate a 
new terreſtrial paradiſe, but of which every 
tree, is a tree of hfe. 

Where then is the latent cauſe of this 
great moral phenomenon ? By what prodigy, 
unknown to all preceding ages, do I behold, 
in the midft of corruption and fanaticiſm, a 
fociety fpring up, whoſe governing princi- 
ple is the love of mankind, whoſe end their 
| happineſs, whoſe motive the approbation 
of the ſovereign judge, whoſe hope life eter- 
nal ?—But am I not miſtaken? The firſt 
hiſtorian (7) of this ſociety has perhaps 
exaggerated their virtues, manners, and ac- 
tions. But the men of whom he is ſpeaking 
ſoon made themſelves ſufficiently known in 
the world. They were ſurrounded, obſerved, 
perſecuted by multitudes of enemies, and 
envious perfons ; and, if the human character 
be made manifeſt by adverſity, never ſurely 


(r) St. Luke. See the Acts. 


could 
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could men be better known than theſe If 
their hiſtorian, therefore, had either exagger- 
ated or miſrepreſented the facts, is it not 
natural to imagine that he would have been 
contradicted by thoſe ſuſpicious and vigi- 
lant contemporaries, ſo ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt them, and not actuated by the ſame 
intereſt ? I cannot, at leaſt, with any appear- 
ance of juſtice, ſuſpe& the teſtimony which 
I find in that famous Jetter (s) of a magiſ- 
trate, equally enlightened and virtuous, and to 
whoſe nice inſpection and vigilant obſervation 
a great prince (7) had committed the con- 
duct of theſe men. This very remarkable 


(s) Pliny the Younger, Lett. 97, B. x. It is well 
known, that Pliny was of conſular dignity, and governor 
of Bithynia and Pontus. 

(t) Trajan.—This great prince, who did not approve 
of the new ſociety, becauſe he feared its progreſs, was, | 
however, ſo ſtruck with the account given by Pliny, 
that he forbid the odious method of ſecret and anony- 
mous accuſations againſt the preſumed members of this 
ſociety, and would not even admit of an inquiſition of 
police. They muſt not be enquired after, he anſwers to 
Pliny ; but puniſhed, if they be accuſed and convicted. 


Q 2 teſtimony 


nn. 
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teſtimony was given to this new-formed ſo- 
ciety, by thoſe very perſons who forfook and 
betrayed it ; and it 1s this very teſtimony 
(which the governor himſelf does not con- 
tradict), that he lays before the prince. 

Theſe witneſſes affirmed, that “ all the 
« error or the fault of this ſociety con- 
« ſiſted in theſe points; that on a certain 
% day, they aſſembled before ſun-riſe, and 
« alternately ſung verſes in praiſe of Chriſt, 
* as though he had been a God; that they 
« engaged by oath, not to commit any 
* crime, but to abſtain from theft and adul- 
« tery, to adhere ſtrictly to their promiſes, 
and not to deny money depoſited in their 
hands; that afterwards, it was their cuſ- 
« tom to ſeparate themſelves, and then 
6. meet again, to eat their frugal repaſt to- 
« gether. 

It ſeems to me, as if I had not taken up 
another author, but that I was ſtill read- 
ing the hiſtorian of that extraordinary ſo- 
ciety ; yet they who delivered ſo favourable, 
{o advantageous a teſtimony to its principles 

and 


6c 
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and manners were men (2) who, confi- 
dent of the protection of the prince and 
his miniſters, might have calumniated that 
ſociety with impunity. The governor does 
not controvert this evidence. We may pre- 
ſume, then, he has nothing to oppole to it. 
Conſequently, he tacitly acknowledges theſe 
principles and manners. I it the name alone 
which is to be puniſhed (he adds), or the 
crimes to which this ſociety is addicted? He, 
therefore, clearly inſinuates, that it was the 
name which was puniſhed, rather than any 
real crimes? What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence between two writers, whoſe religious 
tenets and views were ſo different! What a 
monument! What an eulogium! The gover- 
nor was contemporary with the hiſtorian. 
Both view the ſame objects, and almoſt in 
the fame light. Is it poſſible that truth 
ſhould not be found here ? 15 

But the governor brings a charge againſt 
this ſociety of men and what is this charge? 


(2) Apoſtates, who abjured Chriſtianity, and returned 
to Paganiſm, to eſcape puniſhment, or to preſerve or ob- 
tain temporal advantages. 


Q3-: An 
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An obſtinacy, an inſuperable obſlinacy, which 
ſeems to him worthy of puniſhment, I have 
judged it neceſſary (he adds,) to wreft the 
truth by force of tortures. I have diſcovered 
only an evil ſuperſtition carried to exceſs. 
Here the governor views things in a 
different light from the hiſtorian, An evil 
ſuperſtition !—it is no longer acts, or manners, 
which the governor blames; it is a dodtrine; 
and to ſee this doctrine in a right point of 
view, required more practice in this kind of 
obſervation than the governor could boaſt. 
pay great attention alſo to the fortunate 
contraſt, in this place, between the two hiſ- 
torians ; it contributes, as much as the reſt, 
to bring out and diſplay the truth in its 
genuine colours. It is not as a ſecret fa. 
yourer of the new ſe& that the governor 
forms his judgment; it is in defiance of all 
his prejudices of birth, education, philoſo- 
phy, politics, &c. I am pleaſed to be in- 
formed by him of this 7/uperable ob/tinacy ! 
What then is the cauſe of this obſtinacy, 
which defies the force of torture? Is it any 
particular, any private opinion? No.—lt is 
5 7 facts, 
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facts, and facts ſnbmitted to the judgment 
of every ſenſe. 

I diſcover another evidence in favour of 
the new ſociety, which does not ſtrike me 
leſs than that of the governor of Bithynia 
I mean the teſtimony of the ſatirical and 
ingenious (+) Lucian, one of the beſt writers, 
and wittieſt men of the age, and one of the 
chief magiſtrates of a great province of the 
empire. The legiſlator of the Chriſtians (he 
fays), perſuades them that they are all bre- 
thren. They ſecede from us; they abjure the 
gods of the Grecians. They adore their cruci- 
fied teacher, and conform their lives to bis 
laws ; they deſpiſe riches ; every thing among/t 
them 1s in common; and they are conſtant in 
their faith. To this day they adore their great 
man crucified in Paleſtine. I particularly 
pauſe at that remarkable expreſſion, perſuades 
them they are all brethren; and I inſtantly 
recall to my mind thoſe incomparable words 
of their maſter, By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one 


(x) Lucian de morte Peregrini, 
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to another. Brotherly love, therefore, was 
the criterion of the firſt diſciples of that mild 
religion, one of the principal laws of which 
is charity; and the Pagan writers them- 
ſelves confirm a fact, which affords ſo clear 
an evidence in favour of the celeſtial origin 
of this admirable doctrine (. 


(y) Were it conſiſtent with the nature of this work, 
I could quote many other favourable teſtimonies, given 
by Pagan authors, to the virtues and manners of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. They may be feen in moſt apologiſts. 
Colonia Bullet, &c. may be conſulted, 


CHAP. 
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C H AF. V. 


' SUCCESS OF THE TESTIMONY.—RE- 
MARKS ON THE MARTYRS. 


HIS riſing ſociety increaſes in ſtrength 

every day, it ſpreads itſelf, and, where- 
ever it is eſtabliſhed, I behold corruption, fa- 
naticiſm, ſuperſtition, prejudices, and idola- 
try, proſtrate before the croſs. 

The capital of the world is ſoon peopled 
with theſe Neophytes; it is overrun with 
them, multitudo ingens (2); they overflow 
the largeſt provinces of the empire: and I 
learn all this from the ſame governor (a), 
the ornament of his country, and of his 

age ; he was governor of two extenfive pro- 
vinces, Bithynia and Pontus. He writes 
thus to his prince: This affair ſeemed to 
* me worthy of your conſideration on ac- 


(z) Tacitus Hiſt, of Nero. 
(4) Pliny the Younger, in the ſame letter. 
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count of the multitude of thoſe who are 
“involved in this danger; for a confider- 
able number of perſons, of all ages, orders, 
« and ſexes, are, and will be every day in- 
% cluded in this accuſation. This conta- 
« gion has not only infected the towns; it 
« ſpreads into the villages, and in to the 
* country.—This is moſt certain, that the 
« temples are almoſt deſerted, the ſacrifices 
&© neglected, and the victims without pur- 
c chaſers.” 

Corinth, Epheſus, Theſſalonica, Philippi, 
Coloſſus, and a number of towns, more or 
leſs conſiderable, exhibit crowds of citizens 
who embrace this new doctrine I find 
the hiſtory of the foundation of theſe par- 
ticular ſocieties, not only in the hiſtorian of 
the great ſocicty of which they were a part, 
but alſo in the /ezters of that indefatigable diſ- 
ciple who founded them. 

I fee the oral and written tradition COE--- 
reſpond in this reſpe& perfectly together, 
and both of them concur to preſerve and 
ſtrengthen the evidence. I ſee the diſciples 
of the ſecond century go hand in hand with 

thoſe 
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thoſe of the firſt; I ſee Iræneus (5) re- 
ceiving from Polycarp (e) that which this 
laſt had received from one of the firſt ocu- 
lar (4) witneſſes; and this chain of tradi- 

tional 


(5) One of the moſt learned of the Greek fathers. He 
was born in Greece, according to ſome, in the year 973 
and, according to others, in the year 120 or 140. In his 
youth he had been a diſciple of Polycarp, was biſhop of 
Lyons, and is ſuppoſed to have died in 202.“ The tradition 
of the apoſtles (this father ſays) has ſpread itſelf over the 
whole univerſe; and all they who ſearch after the ſources 
of truth, will find this tradition to be held ſacred in 
every church. We might enumerate all thoſe who have 
been appointed biſhops to theſe churches by the apoſtles, 
and all their ſucceſſors up to our days. It is by this un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion, that we have received the tradition 
which actually exiſts in the church, as alſo the doctrine 
of truth, ſuch as it was preached by the apoſtles.” —Vide 
note (/) ch. i. part iv. 15 

(c) Biſhop of Smyrna, and the head of the churches 
in Aſia. He had been a diſciple of St. John, and took 
great pleaſure in reciting the diſcourſes which he had 
heard from the mouth of that apoſtle. © Polycarp” (ſays 
Iræneus) “ teaches the ſame things which the diſciples 
« have taught; he has diſcourſed with ſeveral of thoſe 
« who have ſeen Chriſt. —I have ſeen him in my youth, 
« for he lived a great while, and ſuffered the moſt glo- 
„ rious martyrdom in a very advanced age.” 
(4) « I could” (ſays Iræneus again) “ mark out the 

« very 
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tional teſtimonies 1s lengthened, without 
interruption, through the following ages, 
K. | 

Princes, and their miniſters, exerciſe cru- 
elties, unheard of in the moſt barbarous na- 
tions, on this innocent, this harmleſs ſociety ; 
and it is in the midſt of theſe horrid perſe- 
cations that the ſociety takes root, and pro- 
pagates itſelf more and more. 

And yet, it is not this natural effect of 
perſecution which engages my attention, fo 
much as this new ſpecies of martyrs. Vio- 
lent contradictions may irritate and exalt 


ct very place where Polycarp taught; I could deſcribe 
«K his manner of life, and whatever characterized his 
«K perſon; I could {till rehearſe the diſcourſes which he 
te held to the people, and whatever he related concerning 
« his converſations with John, and with others who had 
« ſeen the Lord. Every thing he ſays of his perſon, 
« miracles, and doctrine, he gives as he had received 
«K jt from the ocular witnefles of the word of life. 
„ Every word of the holy man on this ſubject, was ex- 
« actly conſonant to our ſcriptures.” —Euſebius, B. v. 
chap. xv. and xx.,—Vide the notes of Mr. Seigncux on 
Addiſon's work, pages 228, 229, vol, i. of the firſt 
edition. | 


the 
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the foul. But theſe thouſands of martyrs, 
who expire in the moſt cruel tortures, are 
not martyrs of op:7270n; they die voluntarily to 
atteſt facts. I know there have been mar- 
tyrs to opinion. Such have exiſted almoſt 
in every age, in every country. There are 
even now ſome unhappy regions, were the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition tyrannizes; but the diſ- 


ciples of the Meſſiah are the only perſons 


whom I ever heard had given up their lives 
for the atteſtation of /a&s. 

I till further obſerve, that thoſe 3 die 
ſo courageouſly in ſupport of theſe facts, are 
not attached to their belief either by birth, 
education, authority, or any temporal in- 
tereſt. On the contrary, this belief ſhocks 
every principle they had received from birth, 
education, and authority, and affects ſtill 
more their temporal intereſt. There is no- 
thing, then, but the ſtrongeſt conviction of 
the certainty of the facts that can furniſh. 
me with an adequate cauſe for ſuch unexam- 
pled fortitude, in voluntarily ſubmitting to 
torments, and frequently to a moſt cruel 


death. 


Finally; 
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Finally; after three centuries of painful 
toils, trials, and tortures ; after having, for 
three centuries, combated with the arms of 
patience and charity, this ſociety triumphs ; 
the new religion aſcends the throne of the 
Ceſars; the idols are overthrown ; and Pa- 
ganiſm expires. 


HA. 
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CH AP. VI. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 
—WAYS OF PROVIDENCE IN THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HAT an aſtoniſhing revolution has 
been the ſubject of my contempla- 
tion! Who are the men who have effected 
it? What obſtacles have they had to ſur- 
mount? A poor Man who had not where to 
lay his head, who paſſed for the ſon of a car- 
penter, who ended his life by an ignominious 
death, was the founder of this religion, which 
triumphs over Paganiſm and all its mon- 
ſters. 5 
This man choſe his diſciples from amongſt 
the loweſt claſs of people; the chief part 
of them from ſimple plain fiſhermen : and 
it is ſuch men as theſe that he commiſ- 
ſioned to publiſh his religion over all the 
earth. — Go and preach to all nations. — Te ſhall 
bear 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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bear witneſs of me to the fartheſt ends of the 


earth. 


They obey the voice of their lord and 
maſter ; they publiſh to all nations the doc- 


trine of life; they atteſt the reſurrection of 


the crucified man : the nations believe in his 
name, and are converted” 

This is the great moral phenomenon which 

J have to explain; a revolution more extra- 
ordinary than all thoſe recorded in hiſtory, 
and of which I am delirous to aſſign the ef- 
ficient cauſe. 
I take a rapid view of the ſtate of the 
world before this great revolution took place. 
Two predominant ſyſtems of religion pre- 
vailed in it, Theiſm and Polytheiſm. 

I am not ſpeaking of the Theiſm of the 
Pagan Philoſophers ; that very limited num- 
ber of ſages, who, like Anaxagoras or So- 
crates, attributed the origin of all things to 
one eternal ſpirit. Theſe ſages did not form 
a body; and they left the common people 
immerſed in prejudices and the groſſeſt ido- 
latry. The philoſophers themſelves had at- 
tained the knowledge of ſome important 

5 truths; 
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truths; but they laid open their treaſure 
only to the adepts. 

I am ſpeaking of the Theiſm of that na- 
tion, ſo extraordinary and ſo numerous, ſe- 
parated by its laws, its cuſtoms, even by its 
prejudices, from all other nations, and who 
ſuppoſed that their anceſtors received their 
religion and laws from the hands of God. 
That nation is firmly convinced, that this 
religion, and theſe laws, are eſtabliſhed 
by ſignal and innumerable miracles; it is 
ſtrongly attached to its external worſhip, 
cuſtoms, and traditions; and, although much 
fallen from its former ſplendor, and ſub- 
ject to a foreign yoke, it {till retains all the 
pride of its ancient liberty, and believes itſelf 
to be the ſole object of the attention of the 
Creator. This people retains a ſovereign 
contempt for every other people, and pro- 
feſles to wait for a deliverer who will ſub- 
ject the whole world to their nation. 
Polytheiſm was in every other country the 
predominant and almoſt univerſal religion; 
it varied under different forms, according to 
the climate; and genius of the people ; it was 
R b favourable 
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favourable to all, even the moſt monſtrous 
paſſions ; giving a full career to the heart of 
man, though it ſometimes checked his hand ; 
flattering every ſenſe, and aſſociating the #e/h 
with the ſpirit. It exhibited to the people 
the example of its gods; and theſe gods were 
monſters of cruelty and impurity, and of 
courſe muſt be worſhipped with cruelties 
and debaucheries. The eyes of the multi- 
tude were faſcinated by its inchantments, 
its prodigies, its auguries, divinations, and 
pompous ceremonies. Such a religion builds 
altars to vice, and digs the grave for virtue. 
How will fiſhermen, aſſuming the charac- 
ter of miſſionaries, be able to perſuade the 
Theiſts, that this external, majeſtic, ancient, 
and venerable worſhip is no longer what 
God requires of them, and that it is abo- 
liſhed for ever; that all thoſe auguſt cere- 
| monies, ſo myſterious, ſo well calculated to 
captivate the ſenſes, are only the ſhadow of 
thoſe things, the ſubflance of which is now pre- 
ſented to them? How will it be poſſible to 
force them to acknowledge, that thoſe tra- 
ditions, to which they are fo united in their 


"ER hearts 
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hearts and minds, are only the commandments 
of men, and that they dejtroy that law which 
they believe to be divine? But, above all, 
how ſhall fiſhermen convince ' theſe proud 
and diſdainful Theiſts, that this deſpiſed and 
abject man, whom their magiſtrates have 
condemned, and who expired on a croſs, is 
himſelf the great Deliverer, who had been 
foretold to them, and for whom they ſo im- 
patiently waited; that they are not the ſole 
objects of the extraordinary favour of Pro- 
vidence, but that all the nations of the earth 
are called to partake of it ? 

How ſhall fiſhermen eradicate from the 
imagination of the ſenſual and coarſe Poly- 
theift, that herd of gods, as numerous as the 
various objects of nature! What method 
ſhall they take to ſpiritualize his ideas, to 
diſengage him from the dead matter within 
which he is immerſed, and convert him t9 
the Irving God? How ſhall they wreſt him 
from the ſcducing pleaſures of the ſenſes, 
and a te of voluptuouſneſs (e)? How ſhall 


they 


(e When we conſider the horrid deſcription which 
Ra 5 
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they -purify and ennoble all his affections ? 
How ſhall they make of him a ſage, and 
more than a ſage? How ſhall they reſtrain 
his heart as well as his hand? And, above 
all, how ſhall they perſuade him to pay ho- 
mage to a man ſtigmatized by a moſt igno- 
minious puniſhment? And how ſhall they, 
in the eye of the Polytheiſt, convert the folly 
of the croſs into wiſdom ? 

How ſhall theſe heralds of the cruc Shed man 
engage their new followers to forſake their 
temporal intereſts ; to ſubmit to a life of con- 
tempt, humiliation, and ignominy ; to defy 
all kinds of puniſhments and tortures ; to re- 
filt all temptations; and to perſevere, even 
unto death, in a doctrine which inſures no 
recompence but in another life? 
By what means are theſe fimple fiſhermen 


the apoſtle of the Gentiles gives of the cuſtoms of the 
Pagans, Rom. chap. i. we are almoſt inclined to believe, 
that the account given of them is exaggerated z until 
we conſult the contemporary hiſtorians, Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius. The ſame accounts, and ſtill more abominable, are 
to be found in the poets of theſe times.—V ide Fleury, 
Manners of the Chriſtians, page 27, Bruilels edition, 

1753 
become 
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become fiſhers of men? Whence has it hap- 
pened, that, in leſs than half a century, fo 
many, and different ſects and nations, have 
embraced the new doctrine ? How is his ſeed 
of muſtard become a great tree? And how has 
this tree over-ſhadowed ſuch immenſe coun- 
tries? I know that in general men are not 
enemies to ſeverity of doctrine in point of 
morals, becauſe it ſuppoſes an uncommon 
effort of mind, and becauſe men have a na- 
tural taſte for perfection; not that they al- 
ways ſeek after it ; but they are fond of it at 
leaſt in ſpeculation. A voluntary poverty, 
a great diſintereſtedneſs, a painful and labo- 
rious life, attract eaſily the attention and 
eſteem of men. They are very ready to 
admire all this, provided you do not oblige 
them to the practice of it. 

If, therefore, this new doctrine publiſhed 
to the world had been purely ſpeculative, I 
can eaſily conceive that it might have gained 
the eſteem, and even the admiration, of ſome 
people. They would have viewed it in the 
light of a new ſect of philoſophy; and thoſe 

3 wha 
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who profeſſed it, might have appeared to 
them ſages of a very peculiar ſtamp. 

But this doctrine is not merely ſpecula- 
tive, it is chiefly practical, in the ſtricteſt 
and moſt literal ſenſe of the word. It is the 
molt elevated kind of practical heroiſm ; it 
enjoins an entire ſelf-denial, combats every 
paſſion, regulates every affection, checks 
every deſire, requires a total ſurrender of 
our heart to the love of God and of our 
neighbour, demands continual ſacrifices, and 
thoſe the greateſt of ſacrifices; and pro- 
miſes no other rewards, but thoſe which 
the eye cannot ſee, and which the hand can- 
not feel. 

That the charms of eloquence, the at- 
tractions of riches, the ſplendor of dignities, 
and the influence of power, may gain credit 
to a doctrine, and bring over to it many pro- 
ſelytes, I can eafily conceive. 

But the doctrine of the crucified Saviour 
is taught by men void of art, and in the 
loweſt circumſtances, whoſe eloquence con- 
fiſts more in things than in words ; by men 

| who 
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who preach doctrines oppoſite to the moſt 
received opinions; by men of the loweſt 
claſs, and who hold out to their diſciples 
no other expectations in this life, than ſuf- 
ferings, tortures, and the croſs; and yet 
theſe are the men who triumph over fleſh 
and blood, and convert the univerſe. 

The effect was prodigious, rapid, per- 
manent ; it exiſts to this day. I can diſ- 
cover no natural cauſe to produce this ef- 
fect; and yet there muſt be a cauſe, and a 
great cauſe: Where then is this cauſe? In 
the name of the crucified man, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, the blind 
ſee, the dead are raiſed. I am no longer at a 
loſs; every difficulty vaniſhes ; the problem 
is ſolved; the legiſlator of nature has ſpoken; 
nations have heard him; the univerſe has 
acknowledged its maſter. He who could fee 
in the muſtard-ſeed the lofty tree, was then the 
Meſſenger of that God who hath cho/en the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty. - 

The weak things of the world Here I 
invite that reader, who can elevate his mind 


R 4 - to 
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to the contemplation of the ways of Provi- 
| dence, to meditate with me on the admi- 
rable methods of divine wiſdom, in the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity. 

A religion, the univerſality of which was 
to comprehend all ages, all places, na- 
tions, ranks, and fituations in life; a reli- 
gion which made no diſtinction between the 
crowned head and that of the loweſt ſub- 
ject ; a religion formed to diſengage the 
heart from terreſtrial things, to ennoble, to 
refine, to ſublime the thoughts and affec- 
tions of man; to render him conſcious of 
the dignity of his nature; the importance 
of his end; to carry his hopes even to eter- 
nity ; and thus aſſociate him with ſuperior 
intelligences; a religion which gave every 
thing to the ſpirit and nothing to the fleſh ; 
which called its firſt diſciples to the greateſt 
ſacrifices, becauſe men whom religion teaches 
to fear God alone, can undergo the ſevereſt 
trials ; a religion, in ſhort, (to conclude my 
weak conceptions on ſo ſublime a ſubject), 
a religion which was the perfection or 
completion of natural law, the ſcience of 


the 
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the truly wiſe, the refuge of the humble, 
the conſolation of the wretched ; a religion 
ſo majeſtick in its ſimplicity, ſo ſublime in 
its doctrine, ſo great in its object, ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing in its effects; ſuch a religion, I ſay, was 
not to be given to men by a meſſenger cloath- 
ed in the majeſty and pomp of kings. It 
was fitting that he who was to command 
the elements, and death itſelf, ſhould not 
have where to lay his head; that he ſhould 
take upon himſelf the humble title of the Son 
of Man; that he ſhould be appointed zo ſerve, 
and not to be ſerved, and that he ſhould waſh 
| the feet of thoſe who called him LORD and 
maſter. 

The weak things of the world !—If this 
Saviour was to have a precurſor, it was alſo 
in the order of this ſublime economy that 


this precurſor ſhould lead a life of poverty 


and frugality; that his manners ſhould be 
auſtere, his actions irreproachable ; that, 
cloathed in coarſe raiment, he ſhould precede 
the Prince of Lite, who was himſelf con- 
cealed under the humble veil of fleſh. This 
' precurſor was alſo to recall men to the moſt = 
; eſſential 
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eſſential duties of human nature, and teach 
them a doctrine preparatory (as it were) to 
the more complete and more elevated doc- 
trine of the great ſovercign teacher; it was, 
in fine, his commiſſion to announce and cha- 
racterize, by the moſt ſtriking features, Him 
who was fo come after him. 

The weak things of the world In con- 
formity to theſe views, ſo far excelling all 
human views, the Meſſenger of the Moſt 
High was to be born of a virgin, in an ob- 
ſcure family, but deſcended from illuſtrious 
anceſtors, to whom the moſt magnificent 
promiſes had been made by ancient predic- 
tions. This birth was to be proclaimed 
to ſhepherds ; and the celeſtial heralds, com- 
miſſioned to celebrate by their hymns theſe 
glad tidings, were to inſtruct theſe ſhepherds 
in the object and the extent of the miſſion 
of Chriſt On earth peace, good-will towards 
men. — Good-will — not towards one fingle 
elected nation, but towards all the nations of 
the world.—Good-207//—not to one ſingle ge- 
neration, but to every generation to come; 
the benevolence of the BEST AND GREAT 

| EST 
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EST of Beings comprehends all mankind, 
becauſe he is the father of all. 

The weak things of the world !—In this 
marvellous diſpenſation of Providence, what 
numberleſs circumſtances ſtill preſent them- 
ſelves to me, all directed to divert the at- 
tention of man from human grandeur, to- 
wards that which 1s alone truly great ! This 
child, the deſire of all nations, is born in a 
manger, the ſuppoſed ſon of a carpenter : 
For was he, at whoſe feet all thrones were 
one day to be caſt down, was he to borrow 
his glory from the ſplendor of thrones ? Was 
he, to whom all nature and all minds were 
to become ſubject, was he to be inveſted 
with the power of kings? And, becauſe he 
could give all power to his diſciples to com- 
mand (even as he himſelf did) all nature, 
and all the hearts of men, therefore his diſ- 
ciples were to be choſen from amongſt fiſher- 
men and publicans ; and theſe were the men 
whom he was to commiſſion to teach all na- 
tions, and reform the univerſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


GENERAL DIFFICULTIES: — THAT THE 
LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL HAS NOT SPREAD 
so MUCH AS THE HIGH IMPORTANCE 

or ITS END SEEMED TO REQUIRE, &C. : 
—THAT THE GREATER PART OF CHRIS- 
TIANS MAKE BUT A SMALL AND SLOW 
PROGRESS IN VIRTUE, REPLIES. 


i 


MI not, however, precipitate in my 
judgment? Am I not hurried on too 
rapidly towards belief and admiration ? Has 
the univerſe acknowledged its maſter ? Has 
this falutary doctrine reformed the univerſe ? 
Il caſt my eyes around, and I ſee with aſto- 
niſhment, that. this celeſtial light illuminates 
but a ſmall part of the earth; and that a 
thick darkneſs overſpreads the reſt. And, 
even in the enlightened parts, how many 


dark ſpots do I diſcover ! 


This 
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This difficulty, however, may be eaſily ſur- 
mounted. If this doctrine of life is to be as 
permanent as the preſent ſtate of our globe, 
what are ſeventeen centuries, when com- 
pared to the total duration of the world ? 
Perhaps no more than ſeventeen days, or 
ſeventeen hours, to as many ages. Shall I 
judge of the duration of this religion, as I 
do of the duration of empires? Every em- 
pire is as the graſs of the field, and all the 
glory of empire as the flower of the graſs ; 
the graſs withereth, the flower fadeth ; but 
the religion of the Lord doth not paſs 
away. It will outlive all empires. Chrift 
muſt reign till God hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed, 
7s death. 1 
On a further examination of this difficulty, 

I find that it anſwers preciſely to another, 
which ſometimes preſents itſelf, concerning 
the unequal diſtribution of the various gifts 
and endowments both of the body and the 
mind. On conſidering attentively this ſe- 
_ cond difficulty, it leads to a palpable abſur- 
dity. The gifts of the mind, as well as thoſe 

" 5 
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of the body, depend on a multitude of phy- 


fical circumſtances, connected with each 
other, and this connection reaches back even 
to the firſt inſtant of the creation. For every 
man, therefore, to have poſſeſſed the ſame en- 
dowments, and in the ſame degree, it would, 
in the firſt place, have been neceſſary, that 
men ſhould not have been born one from ano- 
ther; for how much may not the primitive 
organization of the human frame be modi- 


fied by ſucceſſive generations? It would have 


been requiſite, in the ſecond place, that all 
men ſhould have been born in the ſame cli- 
mate, ſhould have fed on the ſame aliments, 
ſhould have led the ſame life, received the 
ſame education, and lived under the ſame go- 
vernment. For how can I deny, in a greater 
or a leſs degree, the influence of all theſe. cir- 
cumſtances on the mind? In this caſe, the 
ſlighteſt cauſe carries its influence far beyond 
every thing I am able to conjecture. 

To effect, therefore, this perfect equality 
of gifts between every human individual, it 
would have been requiſite that they ſhould 
all have been caſt in the fame mould; that 

rs 
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the light and heat of the earth ſhould have 
been every where equal; its productions every 
where the ſame; that there ſhould have bęen 
neither mountains, nor valleys. It would 
be endleſs, were I to attend to and dwell on 
every circumſtance of this nature. 

To a mind devoid of penetration, num- 
berleſs difficulties of this nature will preſent 
themſelves. But the abſurdity of them would 
be ſtriking, were ſuch a mind able to ana- 
lyſe them. The mind of man generally 
ſkims the ſurface; averſe to toil and labour, 
it wiſhes always to avoid the pain of thought 
and deep meditation; and ſometimes it dreads 
{till more the diſcovery of truth. 

If, therefore, it was not conſiſtent with 
this ſtate of things, that all men ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the ſame endowments, or the ſame ſhare 
of them, why ſhould I be ſurpriſed that they 
have not all the fame belief ? 

But is this holy religion, which appears to 
advance by ſuch flow degrees, and which, 
agreeably to the wiſh of every benevolent heart, 
ſhould enlighten the whole world; is this reli- 
gion to remain confined for ever within its pre- 

ſent 
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ſent limits ?—This is by no means neceſſary. 
By how many various ways, which Provi- 
dence has perhaps prepared, 'may it not one 
day break out with ſplendor through the 
narrow limits to which it is now confined ? 
How many ſtriking, how many irreſiſtible 
proofs of its truth may there be ſtill buried 
in the bowels of the earth, or hidden under 
ruins, which Divine Wiſdom may cauſe to 
be diſcovered at the time appointed by that 
fame All- ſeeing Wiſdom ! How many revo- 
lations, in the great political bodies which di- 
vide our world, may hereafter occur, when the 
Supreme Wiſdom ſhall ſee fit! That people, 
the moſt ancient, the moſt extraordinary of 
all people; that people, diſperſed and diſ- 
ſeminated, as it were, among the great maſs of 
all mankind, for theſe ſeventeen centuries, 
without being ever incorporated with that 
maſs, without having even formed itſelf into 
a diſtinct nation or government; that people, 
the faithful depoſitory of the moſt ancient 
prophecies, and at the ſame time a perpetual 
and living monument of the truth of the new 
prophecy ; may not that people, at an ap- 

pointed 
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pointed time, become, through the hand of 
Providence, one of the chief inſtruments 
of its deſigns in favour of this religion (/). 
though theſe deſigns be ſtill unknown to that 
people ? That chain of events, which ſerved 
by certain unknown principles to connect 
cauſes with effects even of a miraculous na- 
ture; may it not likewiſe extend to certain 
other effects? and may not theſe unknown 
principles produce changes in the ſtate of 
human ſociety, even more conſiderable than 
that 

(f) May that people, ſo venerable by its antiquity, and 
from whom the health of all people cometh, ſoon open their 
eyes to the light, and with the Chriſtians celebrate the 
Holy One of Iſrael, the head and conſummation of our faith ! 
May the wild olive- tree never forget it has been grafted 
on the true one! May the children of Chriſt no longer 
bar up their hearts againſt that unfortunate people, whom 
God has loved, and ſtill loves, and ſeems to have en- 
| truſted to their care, and placed under their protection, 
and whoſe converſion will one day be our comfort and 
joy! Would to God, that my earneſt deſire might haſten 
and bring forwards thoſe happy moments ; and that it 
were in my power to prove to the numerous deſcendants 


of Abraham, the ardent prayers formed in my heart for 
their re-eſtabliſhment! Have they ſtumbled that they ſhould 


fall ? God forbid! but rather, through their fall, ſalvation 
88 ü ö 


is 
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that which was effected ſeventeen centuries 
ago (4)? 

If this doctrine be not productive of greater 
moral effects, amidſt the number of thoſe 
who profeſs it, ſhall I call in queſtion either 
its perfection, or its want of ſufficient motives ? 
But, is there any doctrine, the principles of 
which have a more direct tendency to the 
happineſs of univerſal fociety, and that of 
all its members? Is there any which offers 
motives better calculated to influence the 
mind and heart? It elevates mortal man to 
the throne of God, and carries his hopes ex even 
into eternity. 

But the legiſlator of the univerſe, in pro- 
mulgating this ſublime law, has not tranſ- 
formed the intelligent beings to whom he 
gave it into mere machines, He has given 


is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealouſy. 
New, if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and 
the dimmifhing of them the riches of the Gentiles : how 
much more their fullneſs ® For if the caſting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world ; what ſhall the receiving of 
them be, but life Feb the dead? Rom. Chap. xi. ver. 11, 
"23; $9. 
(g) See what I have ſaid on the Miracles, i in Book i. 
Chap. iv, v, vi. and Book ii, Chap. ix. 


| them 
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them the phyſical power either to follow or 
infringe this law; he has placed in their 
hands the deciſion of their own deſtiny ; he 
has laid before them good and evil, A 
and miſety. 
It is no objection to the doftine of Chriſt, 
that all thoſe who profeſs it are not faints ; 
it would not be leſs abſurd to object againſt 
philoſophy, that all thoſe who profeſs it 
are not philoſophers! But does it follow 
from this, that philoſophy is not well cal- 
culated to make philoſophers? Am I to 
judge of a doctrine merely by its effects? 
Would it not be more equitable to judge of it 
by its principles, its maxims, its motives, 
and by the appropriation of all theſe things 
to the views which I diſcover in this doc- 
trine ? If, notwithſtanding the excellence of 
this doctrine, and its being ſo well adapted 
to its purpoſe, I perceive that it has not al- 
ways anſwered its end, the only juſt con- 
cluſion I can draw from that circumſtance is 
this—that the prejudices, the paſſions, and 
the conſtitution of man frequently weaken 
or deſtroy the impreſſion which that doctrine | 
8 2 tends 
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tends naturally to produce on the ſoul. I 
ought not to be ſurpriſed; for I can eaſily 
conceive, that a free and intelligent being can- 
not be neceſſarily compelled by motives, and 
that reaſons are not cauſes which have. cer- 
tain and neceſſary effects, like weights, levers, 
or ſprings. I ought further to obſerve, that 
all thoſe, who make an external profeſſion of 
a doctrine, are not always really. and effec- 
tually convinced of its truth. 

If, therefore, it follow, from theſe obſer- 
vations, that a certain doctrine can produce 
but a very ſmall number of thoſe who may 
be called truly wiſe, I ſhall not be much 

ſurpriſed, if I reflect, at the fame time, that 
to attain to a high degree of perfection of any 
kind is very uncommon ; and that this is 
particularly the caſe with reſpect to moral 
excellence. But at the fame time I can 
conceive, that as gold is no leſs gold, al- 
though mixed with heterogeneous matter; ſo 
virtue, although in a leſs degree, is no leſs 
virtue. And, as I could with to be always 
equitable, I muſt give this doctrine credit for 
all the good effects, however inconſiderable, 
which 
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which it produces, and for every diſorder it 
prevents: And, more particularly, were I 
conſidering a doctrine which commands us 
to do good without the leaſt oſtentation, to do 
good works, rather than ſplendid works ; if 
this doctrine require alſo that the /eft hand 
ſhould not know what the right hand doeth— 
then I ſhould clearly ſee the impoſſibility of 
calculating all the benefit which may have 
accrued to ſociety from the promulgation 
and the practice of ſuch a doctrine. 


S 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP, VAT. 


ANOTHER GENERAL DIFFICULTY : 
THAT THE PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY 
ARE NOT SUFFICIENTLY WITHIN THE 
- COMPASS OF ALE MENS' UNDERST AND- 
ING. ANSWER. —— SUMMARY OF 

THE AUTHOR'S REASONING ON MIRA- 
CLES AND TESTIMONY. 


- T FIND another difficulty to encounter :— 


A doctrine which was to be preached to 
all nations of the earth; a doctrine which 
was to give to the whole race of mankind 
a full aſſurance of immortality; a doctrine 
which was an emanation from eternal wiſdom 
itſelf ;,—ought not ſuch a doctrine to have 
reſted on proofs which men of all times and 
all places ſhould have underſtood with equal 
facility? and ought not the poſſibility of 
ſcepticiſm to have been carefully precluded ? 
And yet, what an extenſive knowledge is re- 
quiſite, to collect, to underſtand, and to give 

©," proper 
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a proper value to theſe proofs! how deep, 
laborious, and intricate the enquiry ! how 
few the perſons capable of ſuch a continued 
application! what uncommon parts, ſaga- 
city, and diſcernment, are abſolutely neceſſary 
to compare the proofs, to eſtimate the degree 
of probability which each of them poſſeſſes, 
to judge of the ſum of probabilities taken to- 
gether, to weigh the proofs againſt objec- 
tions, to aſcertain the force of the objections 
relatively to each kind of proof, to ſolve 
theſe objections, and from the whole to de- 
duce ſuch concluſions as appear to approach 
neareſt to certainty |! Was a doctrine which 
required ſo many extraordinary qualificatigns 
of the mind and of the heart, ſuch pro- 
found knowledge, and ſo much inquiry ; 
was ſuch a doctrine well adapted to every 
individual? was 1t calculated to give them 
reaſonable aſſurances of an happineſs to come? 
could it remove their doubts, ſtrengthen and 
encreaſe the hopes of reaſon, and bring 4 ! fe 
and immortality to light? 

I am fully ſenfible of this difficulty, and 
do not with to ſhrink from it. I ſee it in all 
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its force; yet do not think it inſurmount- 
able. Let us then analyſe it carefully. 

By the force of evidence (5) I have been 
compelled to acknowledge, that man can- 
not, by the light of his own reaſon, attain 
to the aſſurance of a future ſtate. It was 
therefore by extraordinary means alone that 
he could arrive at this certainty. I can, with- 
out difficulty, conceive that the acquiſition 
of new faculties, or perhaps only a great im- 
provement of his preſent faculties, might have 
placed this future ſtate within the compaſs 
of his intuitive knowledge, and might have 
admitted him in ſome manner to contemplate 
it, as he does his preſent ſtate. I further 
conceive, that an internal revelation, or ex- 
ternal miracles, might afford to man this cer- 
tainty, ſo neceſſary to his happineſs, and thus 
compenſate for the imperfection of his actual 
faculties. But, the acquiſition of new fa- 
culties, or even a great increaſe of perfection 
in the actual faculties of man, would have 


made him a very different being from that 


(50) Chap. iii. Part xvi, of the Phil. Paling. 
which 
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which is known to us by the name of man; 
and, as all the parts of our world have rela- 
tion both. to each other and to the whole 
ſyſtem, it is very evident, that if man, the 
chief being of our planet, had been changed, 
he would no longer have borne his proper 
natural relation with the planet where he 
was deſtined to paſs the firſt moments of his 
duration. A more piercing fight, a far more 
delicate touch, &c. muſt have expoſed him 
to continual inconvenience. 

It would have been requiſite alſo, to have 
altered the economy of the planet, to have 
placed it in a proper relation with the new 
economy of man. 

The difficulty, therefore, conſidered in this 
point of view, amounts to this—Why has 
not God made a different earth? And this 
leads to another queſtion—W herefore has 
not God created a different univerſe ? for 
the earth is in connection with the univerſe, 
juſt as man is with the earth. The univerfe 
is the whole of all created beings. This 
whole is ſyſtematic and harmonious ; there 
is not a ſingle part, which bears not a rela- 


tion 
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tion to the whole. Can I preſume to fay, 
that, in the work of the Supreme Intelligence, 
there exiſts any one thing which has no 
connection with the work, and which at 
the ame time conſtitutes a part of it? If, 
notwithſtanding the weakneſs of my powers 
and faculties; if, notwithſtanding the great 
imperfection of my inftryments, I ſtill diſco- 
ver ſo many connections and relations, and 
fo much harmony between the various parts 
of the world which I inhabit; if theſe con- 
nections are multiphed, combined, and di- 
verſified, in proportion as I multiply, com- 
bine, and vary my obſervations and experi- 
ments ;—how great is the probability that, 
were my faculties and inſtruments incompa- 
rably more perfect, that I ſhould diſcover every 
where, and even in the ſmalleſt parts, the 
ſame connections and relations, and the ſame 
harmony! and this muſt neceſſarily be, ſince 
the greateſt parts are always formed of the 
ſmalleſt, and theſe of others ſtill more di- 
minutive, &c. and every whole eſſentially 
depends on the order and proportion of the 
parts of which it is compoſed. 
How 
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be to pretend, that the œconomy of man 
ſhould have been changed, by the Author of 
the univerſe, in order to afford him a greater 
certainty of his future ſtate? Neither would 
the deſire of an internal revelation, to give him 
a full aſſurance of it, be leſs contrary to rea- 
ſon. Such a revelation muſt have been uni- 
verſal, or have extended itſelf to every indi- 
vidual, ſince this certainty of a future ſtate 
was equally neceſſary to every ſingle being. 
But I have already obſerved, at the be- 
ginning of Chap. I. Book II. that it was 
ſuitable to the economy of man to be led 
by his ſenſes and by reflection; now, ſup- 
poling an internal and univerſal revela- 
tion, carried forwards from age to age, 
would ſuch a revelation have been conform- 
able to the preſent conſtitution of man ? 
And if, from the firſt origin of things, it was 
ordained, that the happineſs he was to enjoy 
in his future ſtate ſhould be the reſult of 
his reaſon employed on inquiries into the 
foundation of that happineſs, how could he 
have applied his reaſon to this important in- 


quiry, 
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quiry, if an internal and irreſiſtible revelation 
had thus rendered uſeleſs the exereiſe of this 
faculty? 

Another extraordinary method ſtill re- 
mained, which might conduct man to this 
certainty, ſo much to be deſired, and which 
appears not to have been within the reach of 
his unaſſiſted reaſon. This extraordinary 
means was that of miracles, palpable, ſtrik- 
ing, numerous, and diverſified, duly con- 
nected with each other, and indiſſolubly uni- 
ted with ſuch circumſtances as might cha- 
racterize them, and determine their ſcope and 
deſign. It is evident that this extraordinary 
means was the only one (at leaſt known to 
us) which made no alteration in the preſent 
conſtitution of man, and left free exerciſe to 
all his faculties. 

But if miracles were deſigned to manifeſt 
to man the will of the Supreme Being; if 
they were, in ſome meaſure, the phyſical ex- 
preſſion of this will; then evidently all men 
had an equal claim to this extraordinary fa- 
vour; all men would have ardently deſired 
to ſee theſe vga: and if, as I have already 

remarked 
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remarked (7), for the gratification of every 
individual, miracles had become perpetual 
and univerſal; how could they have retained 
their quality of extraordinary figns* What 
diſtinction would have remained between 
miracles and the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture (4) ? 

It was therefore eſſential to the very na- 
ture of miracles, that they ſhould be oc a- 
ſionally wrought, in certain places, and on 
certain times; now, this relation to time and 
place, this neceſſary relation, evidently ſup- 
poſes teſtimony, and oral or written tradition. 
Tradition required a certain language, which 
ſhould be intelligible to thoſe to whom this 

tradition was tranſmitted. This language 
could be neither univerſal, perpetual, nor in- 
variable ; ſuch a linguage was no more 
agreeable to the economy of our planet, 
than a perfect reſemblance, either phyſical or 
moral, between all the individuals of man- 
kind. It was therefore a natural conſe- 


(i) At the beginning of Chap, i. Book ii. 
(4) I intreat the reader to recur to what I have ſaid on 
this ſubject, in Book i. and ii. | 


quence 
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quence of the viciſſitude of human things, 
that the language in which the witneſſes of 
the miraculous facts publiſhed their narra- 
tive, ſhould one day become a dead language, 
and be underſtood by the learned only. 
Again—It was a conſequence of the fame 
viciſſitude in the things of this world, that 
the originals of the narrative ſhould be loſt ; 
that the firſt copies of theſe originals ſhould 
be loft alſo; and that the latter copies 
ſhould preſent a number of various readings ; 
that a multitude of minute facts, and minute 
_ circumſtances, well known to the contempo- 
raries of the witneſſes, and neceſſary to eluci- 
date certain paſſages of the text, ſhould be un- 
known to their deſcendants, as well as a vari- 
ety of other information, more or leſs uſeful, 
&c. Finally—It was the natural conſequence 
of the ſtate of things, and of the nature of 
the human faculties, that an art (/) ſhould 
be invented, the direct object of which ſhould 


() The art of criticiſm, which might be called the 
logic of the ſcholars, or of commentators. Vide Book iii. 


Chap. viii. 


be 
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be the interpretation of the moſt important 
of all books. This refined art, therefore, 
was to take place, was to enlighten the 
learned, to diſperſe or leſſen the clouds 
which. obſcured certain truths; and the 
learned were to enlighten and conduct the 
multitude. HIVE: 

It muſt not be objected here, that God, by 
an extraordinary intervention, might have 
prevented the decay of the language in which 
the evidence had been written ; that by the 
fame means he might have prevented the loſs 
of the written evidence, the contradictions, 
the alterations, the various readings of the 
text: I have already obſerved how unreaſon- 
able ſuch an objection would be (m), ſince 
it would be ſtill ſuppoſing continued mira- 
cles, &c. I have alſo obſerved, that theſe 
contradictions, theſe alterations, theſe varia- 
tions of the text, do not affect the ground, 
or the ſubſtance of the evidence ; and 
that it is by no means impoſſible to re- 


(un) Vide Book iv. Chap. iii. 
cConcile 
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concile the paſſages in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner (1). | 

I now come cloſer to the difficulty under 
examination. Since then the certainty of 
a future ſtate could reſt only on proofs of 
fact; ſince the nature and deſign of the 
miracles required that they ſhould be 
wrought in certain places, and at certain 
times; it became a neceſſary conſequence, 
that the proofs of a future ſtate were to be 
ſubmitted to the deciſion of reaſon, in the 
fame manner as all other proofs of facts. 
The proofs therefore of a future ſtate fell thus 
under the teſt of criticiſm, as much as any 
other hiſtorical facts: thus likewiſe they be- 

come the moſt important object of deep in- 
| veſtigation ; and it was a part of the plan of 
Providence, that the learned ſhould colle& 
theſe proofs, arrange them in a certain order, 
develope, elucidate them, and ſolve the ob- 
jections which they would create. That they 
ſhould compoſe from the whole particular 
treatiſes, and become interpreters to the peo- 

(n) Vide Book iii. Chap. viii. and Book iv. Chap. 


ii. and iii. 


*. 
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ple of theſe narratives, which contained he 
words of eternal life. 

Let me now compreſs my arguments into 
a narrower compaſs. Man has two means 
of arriving at the knowledge of things; the 
ſenſes, and reflection: neither the one nor 
the other of theſe two means, nor both to- 
gether, could lead him to a moral certainty 
of a future ſtate: they were too diſpropor- 
tionate to the nature of thoſe things which 
formed the object of this certainty. This I 
have clearly proved (0. Man therefore 
could be led to this certainty only by ſome 
extraordinary means. But, it was an intel- 
ligent and moral being which was to be led 
—it was MAN ; that is, a being endowed with 
certain faculties, and whoſe faculties were 
confined within certain actual limits. If, 
therefore, the extraordinary means, of which 
1 am ſpeaking, had conſiſted in imparting 
new faculties to man, or in enlarging the 
actual extent of his faculties, it would no 
longer have been man, who would have been 


() Book xvi. Chap. iti” Phil, Paling. 
: + led 
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led to the certainty in queſtion : it would 
have been a being very different from that 
which man really is. It was therefore re- 
quiſite, that theſe extraordinary means ſhould 
be ſo far conſiſtent with the preſent con- 
ſtitution of man, that, without creating the 
leaſt alteration, it might be ſufficient to con- 
vince him of a future ſtate. Theſe means 
were MIRACLES; for nothing could be bet- 
ter adapted to prove to mankind, that the 
author of nature had ſpoken, than mira- 
cles. But had miracles been wrought in 
every place, and in every time, they would 
have fallen into the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, and would no longer have been ſuffi- 
cient to aſcertain, that the ſupreme author 
of nature had /þoken (p). It became there- 
fore neceſſary, that miracles ſhould be 
wrought in certain places, and at certain 
times. They were, then, to be ſubmitted 
to the rules of teſtimony, as are all other 
facts. Reaſon, therefore, was to apply theſe 
rules, and by this application to Judge of 


Y 5) Vide Book i. and ook 1 ii. Chap. ii. 
the 
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the reality of the facts. And, becauſe theſe 


facts were miraculous, and becauſe, to obtain 
belief, miraculous facts require a greater 
number of teſtimonies, and teſtimonies of 
| ſuperior force, it was agreeable to the nature 
of this ſpecies of proof, that it ſhould be 
given by witneſſes who united, in the higheſt 
degree, thoſe conditions that eſtabliſh, in the 
eye of reaſon, the credibility of any fact 
whatever (q); I ſay, of any ſact whatever, 
becauſe it ſeems very evident to me, that 
miracles are not leſs facts, although thoſe 
facts are not compriſed within the ſphere of 
the common laws of nature. I have already 
obſerved elſewhere (7), that reaſon will ac- 
quieſce in thoſe proofs of facts which the 
miracles afford, if, after applying to thoſe 
proofs the rules of ſound criticiſm and exact 
logic, they appear to be eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 
baſis. 

I ſhall add but one obſervation more, 


and ſhall then, I apprehend, have cleared up 


the difficulty in queſtion: Have I not in 
(2) Vide Book ii. Chap. ii. 
(r) Book ii. Chap. iii. 
1 2 reality 
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reality exaggerated this difficulty? Are ſuch 
great parts, ſuch extenſive and elevated 
knowledge, requiſite, in fact, to form a found 
judgment of the proofs of the Chriſtian re- 
velation ? In order to appreciate rightly the 
moſt palpable proofs, collected by the beſt 
writers, with as much order as perſpicuity, 
in books which they have found means to 
adapt to all capacities, is it not ſufficient to 
have an impartial mind, diſengaged from the 
prejudices of falſe philoſophy, an upright 
heart, and a moderate degree of attention ? 
That a ſenſible reader may form a proper 
judgment of any particular hiſtory, or doc- 
trine, is it abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
poſſeſs all the powers and all the knowledge 
of thoſe authors who have collected the 
proofs of this hiſtory and this doctrine ? 
To enable a jury to bring in a verdict, is it 
neceſſary that they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the 
deep knowledge, the accurate information, 
and the great talents, of thoſe who are ap- 

pointed to preſide on the bench? 
Is it not neceſſary, on many occaſions, to 
have 
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have recourſe to thoſe who are adepts in 
particular arts or ſciences, and to depend in 
ſome degree upon their integrity and adroit- 
neſs? ſhould not the people have recourſe 
to the learned, to direct and afliſt them in 
forming a judgment of the various proofs 
laid before them, to eſtabliſh the truth and 
certainty of the Chriſtian revelation? Beſides, 
amidſt theſe proofs, are there not ſome that 
may be eafily comprehended by the moſt li- 
mated capacities? How admirably calculated is 
the moral excellence of Chriſt, to make deep 
impreſſions on virtuous and feeling minds! 
How much does the character of the inſti- 
tutor himſelf excite the admiration and vene- 
ration of every fincere friend to truth and 
virtue! Much of the ſame ſublimity of cha- 
racer appears in the conduct of the firſt diſ- 
ciples. What a life! What morals! What 
excellent models! What benevolence! What 
charity! Are ſuch things beyond the reach 
of the multitude? And are thete things deſti- 
| tute of power to influence their minds? They 
will not believe, perhaps, on the authority 


T3 Ls of 
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of ſo many proofs as a divine ; but they 
will believe on thoſe proofs which are moſt 
within their comprehenſion, nor will their 
belief on that account be the leſs ratio- 


nal, the leſs practical, or the leſs comfort- 
able. 


CHAP, 
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CHAI, 


CONTINUATION OF GENERAL DIFFICUL= 
TIES:—THAT THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
GOSPEL DOES NOT SEEM FAVOURABLE 
TO PATRIOTISM:—THAT IT HAS BEEN 
PRODUCTIVE OF GREAT EVILS ON 
EARTH.——ANSWERS, | 


F it be further objected, that the doctrine 
of Chriſt is unfavourable to patriotiſm, 
and calculated only to enflave the mind, will 
not the faithful hiſtory of its eſtabliſhment 
and progreſs prove immediately the falſe- 
hood of ſuch an aſſertion? Could there poſ- 
ſibly exiſt ſubjects more ſubmiſſive, citizens 
more virtuous, ſouls more generous, and ſol- 


diers more intrepid, than the firſt diſciples, 


diſperſed over the empire; ever perſecuted, 
ever humane, ever benevolent, and faithful to 
the prince and his miniſters? If the pureſt 
ſource of true magnanimity reſults from a 


T4 5 deep 
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deep and lively ſenſe of the dignity of our 
nature, what muſt be the magnanimity and 
the elevation of a being whoſe views are 
not confined within the limits of time? 
Shall I repeat what has been aſſerted, that 
the real and genuine diſciples of Chrift 
would not form a ſtate that could ſubſiſt? But 
wherefore not? replies a true philoſopher (s), 
who well knew how to appreciate things, 
and who cannot be ſuſpected either of cre- 
dulity or partiality: Why not? Citizens 
of this profeſſion being infinitely enlight- 
encd with reſpect to the various duties of 
« life, and having the warmeſt zeal to ful- 
« fil them, muſt be perfectly ſenſible of the 
* rights of natural defence. The more 
* they believe themſelves indebted to religi- 
on, the more they would think due to 
* their country. The principles of Chriſ- 
“ tianity, deeply engraven on the heart, 
« would be infinitely more powerful than 
the falſe honour of monarchies, than the 


ce 


66 


(5) Monteſquieu, Spirit of Laws, lib. xxiv. chap. vi. 


66. human 
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* human virtues of republics, or the ſer- 
vile fear of deſpotic ſtates.” 

Shall I exaggerate the cvils which this doc- 
trine has occaſioned in the world; the cruel 
wars of which it has been productive ; the 
blood it has ſpilt; the atrocious injuries it 
has committed ; the calamities of every kind 
which attended this doctrine in the firſt cen- 
turies, and which broke out afreſh in much 
later times, &c.? But, ſhall I for ever con- 
found the ill uſe, or the accidental, nay 
perhaps the neceſſary conſequences of an ex- 
cellent thing, with the thing itſelf? Were 
theſe horrors authoriſed by a doctrine which 


breathes nothing but charity, meekneſs, and 


mercy? Were theſe crimes directed by a 
doctrine ſo pure, ſo holy? Was it the word 
of the Prince of Peace, which armed brothers 
againſt brothers, and taught them the infer- 
nal art of refining on every ſpecies of tor- 
ture? Were the daggers ſharpened, the tor- 
tures prepared, the ſcaffolds raifed, the fag- 
gots lighted, by toleration ? —No ;—light 
muſt not be conſounded with darkneſs, nor 


mad 
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mad fanaticiſm with all-bearing charity. 1 
know that charity ſuffereth long, and is kmd ; 
charity envieth not, charity vaunteth not 1t- 
felf, is not puffed up, doth not behave uſelf un- 
ſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, is not eaſily provoꝶ- 
ed, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, bopeth all things, endureth 
all things, No; he that went about doing 
good, did not put the murderous dagger into 
the hands of his children, nor dictate to 
them a. code of intolerance. The mildeſt, 
the moſt compaſſionate, and the moſt juſt of 
beings has not (2) breathed into the hearts 
of his diſciples the ſpirit of perſecution, - 
but has (x) #:nd/ed within them the divine 
fire of charity. | 

« To pretend” (fays this eminent writer 
again (y), whom I have already quoted, 
and whom I could quote continually), “ to 


(u) John XX. 22,—A ſymbolical but very ſignifica- 
tive action. 

(x) Luke xxiv. 32. | 

00 . Spirit of 1 lib. xxiv. chap. ii. 
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„ pretend to ſay, that religion is not a 
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reſtraining motive, becauſe it does not 
always reſtrain, is equally abſurd as 
to ſay, that the civil laws are not a re- 
ſtraining motive. It is a falſe way of 
reaſoning againſt religion, to collect, in a 


© large work, a long detail of the evils it 


has produced, if we do not give, at the 
ſame time, an enumeration of the advanta- 
ges which have flowed from it. Were 
I to relate all the evils that have ariſen in 
the world from civil laws, from monar- 
chy, and from republican government, 1 
might tell of frightiul things. Were it 
of no advantage for ſubjects to have re- 
ligion, it would ſtill be of ſome, if princes 
had it, and if they whitened with foam 
the only rein which can reſtrain thoſe who 
fear not human laws. A prince who 
loves and fears religion is a lion, who 
ſtoops to the hand that ſtrokes, or to the 
voice that appeaſes him. He who fears 


and hates religion is like the favage beaſt; 
that growls and bites the chain, which 
prevents his flying on the paſſenger. He 


„ who 
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* who has no religion at all, is that terrible 
* animal, who perceives his liberty only 
* when he tears in pieces, and when he 
6 devours.”” |» 

With what ſatisfaction do I remark this 
profound and humane writer, this preceptor 
of kings and nations, tracing with his im- 
mortal hand the eulogium of that religion, 
which a well-diſpoſed mind, the more phi- 
loſophical it becomes, the more it will ad- 
mire! Let us ſet before our eyes, on the 
% one hand, the continual maſſacres of the 
* kings and generals of the Greeks and 
Romans; and, on the other, the deſtruc- 
tion of people and cities by thoſe famous 
„ conquerors (2) Timur-Beg and (a) Jen- 

* ghts-Khan, 


(z) Timur-Beg, or Tamerlane, emperor of the Tar- 
tars, and one of the moſt renowned conquerors, died in 
1415, aged 71. He gained ſeveral victories over the 
Perſians, ſubdued the Parthians, reduced the greateſt 
part of the Indies, and brought into ſubjection Meſopo- 
tamia and Egypt. He triumphed over Bajazet, emperor 
of the Turks, and thus reigned over three parts of the 
world. 

(2) Jenghis-Khan, one of the moſt illuſtrious war- 

riors, 
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cc 


ghis-Khan, who ravaged Aſia; and we 
ſhall ſee, that we owe to Chriſtianity, in 
government, a certain political law; and in 
war, a certain law of nations; benefits 
which human nature can never ſufficiently 
* acknowledge. 


«c 
cc 
cc 


cc 


elt is owing to this law of nations, that, 


cc 


amongſt us, victory leaves theſe great ad- 
vantages to the conquered, life, liberty, 
laws, wealth, and always religion, when 
the conqueror is not blind to his own in- 
« tereſt (5). TIES 

How many domeſtic virtues, and acts of 
mercy exerciſed in privacy and retirement, 
has this doctrine of life produced, and pro- 
duces ſtill! How frequently are the cha- 
racters of a Socrates and an Epictetus met 
with under the garb of an ignoble artiſan | 
if indeed that epithet can ever be juſtly ap- 
plied to an honeſt man: and how ſuperior 
the knowledge of this artiſan, concerning 


cc 
cc 


cc 


riors, conquered the Mogul, and Tartars, and founded 
one of the greateſt empires in the world; he died in 1226, 
aged 72. 

(5%) Monteſq. Book xxiv. Chap. iii, 
8 the 
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the duties, and future deſtiny of man, to that 
of either of thoſe two philoſophers! God 
forbid that either injuſtice or ingratitude 
ſhould harbour in my breaſt. If I enume- 
rate the bleſſings which accrue from true 
religion, it is to her, I perceive, that philo- 
ſophy itſelf is indebted for its birth, progreſs, 
and perfection. If the Father of light had 
not vouchſafed to enlighten mankind, can 
I venture to affirm, that I myſelf ſhould not 
have been an idolater ? Born perhaps in the 
| midſt of the moſt profound darkneſs, and of 
the moſt monſtrous ſuperſtition, I ſhould 
have remained immerſed in prejudice and 
depravity ; and in the works of nature, and 
my own wonderful frame, I ſhould have ſeen 
little more than an irregular chaos. And 
if happily, or unfortunately, for me, I had 
elevated my mind ſo far as to entertain a 
doubt concerning the author of all things, 
concerning my preſent or future deſtiny, &c. 
that doubt would have been perpetual; I 
- ſhould never have been able to remove that 
doubt, which perhaps would have proved 
the torment of my life. 
1 1 Can 
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Can true philoſophy, therefore, refuſe to 
acknowledge the infinite obligations it has 
to religion ? can it glory in loading it with 

charges which mult recoil upon itſelf? And 
can true religion, on the other hand, riſe up 
againſt philoſophy, and forget the important 
ſervices which may be derived from it? 


CHAP. 
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CHA Po X. 


CONCLUSION OF GENERAL DIFFICULTIES: 
—OBSCURITY OF THE DOCTRINE, AND 
ITS SEEMING OPPOSITION TO REASON. 

-REPLY. 


ASTLY : ſhall I attack the religion of 
Chriſt in its tenets? Shall I draw ar- 
guments from its myſteries, their incompre- 
henſibility, their oppoſition (apparently at 
leaſt) to reaſon ? 
But what right have I to require that all 
ſhould be LIGHT in nature and in grace? 
How many myſteries are there in nature 
which I am unable to penetrate ? What 
a multitude of theſe have I enumerated in 
the 12th and 13th Parts of the Philoſophi- 
cal Palingeneſis, and how far from being 
complete is the catalogue I have there made 
of them ! how eaſily might it be increaſed, 
if I thought proper! What grounds, there- 
| fore, 


with Replies. 239 


fore, have I to be aſtoniſhed, at the obſcu- 
rity in which certain doctrines of religion are 
involved? Is not this obſcurity itſelf great- 
ly increaſed by that darkneſs which en- 
velopes ſo many of the myſteries of nature? 
How unphiloſophical would it be, were I to 
complain, that God has not beſtowed on me 
the eyes and intelligence of an angel, that I 
might penetrate into all the ſecrets of nature 
and of grace? Have I the preſumption to 
think, that, in order to ſatisfy an idle curioſity, 
God ought to have diſturbed the univerſal 
harmony of nature, and placed me one ſtep 
higher in the immenſe ſcale of beings ? Is 
not my extent of knowledge ſufficient to 
guide me ſafely in the path which | is traced 
out for me? Have I not ſufficient motives to 
purſue it ſteadily, and ſufficient hopes to ani- 
mate my efforts, and to excite me in the pur- 
ſuit of my proper end? Even natural religion 
itſelf, that religion which I helieve to be 
the reſult, and which I conſider as the glo- 
ry of my reaſon, that very ſyſtem which 
ſeems to me ſo harmonious, ſo connected in 
all its parts, fo perfectly philoſophical; with 

U how 
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how many impenetrable myſteries does it 
abound ! The ſole idea of a neceſſarily-ex- 
iſtent being, of a being exiſting by itſelf, 
how unfathomable is ſuch a thought, even 
to an archangel! Nay, even without revert- 
ing ſo far back as to that firſt Great Being 
which abſorbs all comprehenfion, the ſoul 
itſelf, that foul which natural religion ſooths 
with the hopes of immortality, how many 
inſuperable difficulties does it preſent to 
me! 

But theſe doctrines of the religion of Chriſt, 
which at firſt fight appear ſo incomprehen- 
fible, and even ſo repugnant to reaſon, are 
they in reality ſo much fo as they appear to 
| be? Have not men, too bigotted perhaps in 
favour of their own opinions, ſometimes given 
falſe interpretations to the words of the 
founder, and of his firſt diſciples ? and have 
they not thus altered and multiplied the 

doctrines? Do I not take theſe interpreta- 
tions for the very doctrine itfelf? I apply 
myſelf to the only pure ſource of all doctri- 
nal truth, I attentively conſider that admi- 
rable book, which ſtrengthens and increaſes 


my 
4 
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my hopes; I endeavour to find the true in- 
terpretation of it in itſelf, and not in the 
dreams and viſions of certain commentators : 
I compare text with text, doctrine with doc- 
trine, each writer with himſelf, all the wri- 
ters together, and the whole with the moſt 
evident principles of. reaſon; and, having 
finiſhed this ſerious, impartial, long-conti- 
nued, and often-repeated examination, I 
find the ſuppoſed contradictions diſappear, 
the ſhades grow weaker, light breaking forth 
from the midſt of darkneſs, and faith fre- 
quently uniting with reaſon, ſometimes ſoar- 


ing above it, but never (5) ſtanding in direct 


oppolition to its dictates. 


(5) It is W that the conſideration of doctrines did 
not enter into the plan of a work, calculated for all Chriſ- 
tian focieties, in which I was to confine myſelf to the 
eſtabliſhing the foundations of the credibility of revela- 
tion. But I ſhall here repeat what I faid in the Anal. 


Eſſay, in concluding my expoſition of the doctrine of the 
reſurrection,  754.—< The explanation which I have 


« ventured to give of one of the chief doctrines of 
« revelation, proves that revelation is not repugnant to 
« philoſophical ideas; and this explanation ſhews, that 
« other doctrines are equally ſuſceptible of imilar ex- 


c planations, were they better underſtood.” 


U 2 CHAP. 
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SG 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NA 


' TURE AND CONNECTION OF THE PROOFS. 


—CONCLUSION OF THE INQUIRIES INTO 
CHRISTIANITY. 


HUS have I conſidered, in a philo- 
ſophical light, the principal proofs of 
that revelation, which reaſon pointed out to 
me, as neceſſary to the happineſs of mankind. 
I review theſe proofs diſtinctly in my own 
mind ; I weigh them over again. I do not 
allow them to be ſeparated ; I take them col- 
lectively ; I view them together; I evidently 
ſee that they form a whole, and that each prin- 
cipal proof is an eſſential part of this whole. 
I diſcover a ſubordination, a connection, a 
harmony between all the parts, and a tend- 
ency in each to one common centre. I place 
myſelf in that centre, and thus receive the 
various impreſſions which ariſe from all the 


points of the circumference. I feel the effect 
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of each particular impreſſion, and that of 
the whole. I unfold the particular effects, I 
compare them together, and the general ef- 
fect of this combination of evidence acts 
molt forcibly on my mind. 

I perceive then, that this powerful effect on 
the mind and heart would be almoſt anni- 
hilated, if, inſtead of taking the proofs col- 
lectively, I took each of them ſeparately, 
and did not unite them again together ; the 


effect would ſtill grow weaker, if I reduced 
theſe proofs to miracles alone. 


My method is natural, and ſeems to come 
to the point by the ſhorteſt line. I will here 
| briefly recapitulate it: — After having laid 
my foundations in the phyſical and mo- 
ral conſtitution of man (c), as it is known 
to us by experience and by reaſoning, my 
buſineſs was firſt to inquire, Whether it was 
conſiſtent with the analogy of this conſtitu- 
tion, that man, by the ſole force of his rea- 
ſon, ſhould arrive at a ſufficient certainty 
reſpecting his future deſtiny (4)? And, as it 

(c) Chap. i, ii. Part xvi. Phil. Paling. 
(4) Chap. viii. of this Part. 
appeared 
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appeared evident to me that this was not 
poſſible, it was natural to inquire, in the 
next place, Whether the Creator of man 
could not afford him this deſirable certainty, 
without changing his preſent conſtitution. 
This great queſtion led me (e), by a 
road no leſs philoſophical than direct, to 
the ſubject of miracles; for the queſtion 
was, firſt, to examine, whether God himſelf 
had ſpoken ; then, how he had fpoken ; by 
whom, and to whom, he had ſpoken (J), 
&c. 1 

But as, agreeably to my principles, mi- 
racles are nothing more than a particular 
ſpecies of language, and that language is 
nothing more than a collection of ſigns, 
which by themſelves have no fignification ; 
I was then to confider the deſign or object 
of this extraordinary language, which it 
| ſeemed to me that the legiflator of nature had 
addreſſed to mankind. I was to conſider alſo 
the moral character (g) of thoſe extraordi- 


(e) Book i. 

(/) Chap. i, ii, iii. Book 11, 

29 Chap. ix. Book ii, 
nary 
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nary men who had been commiſſioned to 
interpret this language to mankind (9), 
the prophecies which had foretold the miſ- 
fion of a celeſtial meſſenger (1), the doc- 
trine of that celeſtial meſſenger, and the (4) 
ſucceſs of his miſſion, &c. (J). 

- By thus bringing together, and comparing, 
the external (n) and internal (n) proofs of 
Chriſtianity, this important conſequence re- | 
ſults to my mind ;—that there exiſts no antient 
hiſtory fo well atteſted, as that of Chriſt ;— 
that there are no hiſtorical facts eſtabliſhed 
on fo great a number of proofs; on proofs 


ſo ſolid, fo ftriking, and fo various, as thoſe 


() Chap. ii. Book ii. 

(i) Chap. v. Book iv. 

(4) Chap. 1, ii, 111. of this Book. 

(!) Chap. v. and vi. of this Book. 

(m) The proofs which the miracles and prophecies, 
the character of our Saviour, and that of his diſciples, ex- 
'hibit, are called the external proofs. They are exterior to 
the doctrine conſidered in itſelf ; but they all concur with 
the doctrine in eftabliſhing the fame fundamental truth. 

(u) The internal proofs, are thoſe drawn from the na- 

ture of the doctrine itſelf; that is, its excellence, and fit- 
neſs to the wants of human nature, &c. 
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on which the religion of the Divine Meſſen- 
ger is founded. 
A ſound logic has taught me to diſtin- 


guiſh exactly the different kinds of certainty, 


and not to require a mathematical demon- 
ſtration concerning matters of fact, or things 
which eſſentially depend on teſtimony (o). 
IT am well appriſed, that what I call moral 
certainty is not, and cannot be, a periect and 
abſolute certainty; that this ſpecies of cer- 
tainty never amounts to more than a greater 
or leſs degree of probability, which, ap- 
proaching more or leſs to that indiviſible 
point where perfect certainty is to be found, 
diſpoſes the mind more or leſs to conviction. 
I am alſo well aware, that I ſhould be led 
into the moſt abſurd Pyrrhoniſm, if I never 
gave credit to any evidence ſhort of demon- 
ſtration, or if I believed only what my 


(% I think I have ſufficiently proved, in Chap. iii. 


Book ii. that certain facts, although miraculous, are not- 


withſtanding proper objects of ſenſe, and conſequently 
of teſtimony.—l always ſuppoſe, that my reader has 


poſſeſſed himſelf of my principles, and has not read my 
book as he would read a novel. 


ſenſes 
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ſenſes atteſt to me. For can there be a more 
abſurd Pyrrhoniſm, than that which would 
call in queſtion all facts, hiſtorical as well 
as phyſical, and which would raſhly reje& 
every ſpecies of teſtimony? And how ſhort 
and miſerable would the life of that man be, 
who would never truſt but to his ſenſes, and 


obſtinately reject every analogical conclu- 


ſion (2)? | 
I will not fay that the truth of Chriſti- 
anity has been demonſtrated (9); this term, 


though adopted and repeated by the beſt apo- 


logiſts, would, I conceive, be ſomewhat too 


ſtrong. But I have no heſitation in ſaying, 


plainly and explicitly, that the facts which 


(7) Conſult Chap. i. Book ii. 

(2) It is obvious, that I here take this word in its 
proper and molt literal ſenſe; nor can any one be offended 
at what is here ſaid, but thoſe who entirely miſunder- 
ſtand the ſcope and object of my work. I write for 
thoſe readers who love preciſion, and I love it myſelf. I 


well know, and have frequently repeated it, that in moral 


ſubjects, moral evidence will produce on judicious minds 
the ſame eſſential effects as mathematical proofs. But I am 
aware, at the fame time, of the impropriety of applying to 


moral evidence, an expreſſion which belongs only to ma- 


thematical certainty. 


X eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh the truth of Chriſtianity, carry with 
them, to my apprehenſion, ſo exceedingly high 
a degree of probability, that, were I to reject 
them, I ſhould do violence to the cleareſt 
principles and rules of found logic, and even 
to the moſt obvious diftates of reaſon and of 
common ſenſe. 

J have endeavoured to explore the inmoſt 
receſſes of my heart, and, having diſcovered 
no ſecret motive there which ſhould induce 
me to reject a religion ſo well calculated to 
ſupply the defects of my reaſon, to comfort me 
under affliction, and to advance the perfection 
of my nature, I receive this religion as the 
greateſt bleſſing that Heaven in its goodneſs 
could confer upon mankind. And I ſhould 
ſtill receive it with gratitude, were I to con- 
ſider it only as the very beſt and moſt perfect 
ſyſtem of practical philoſophy. 
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